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SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


Sopmiz Cruveru has taken Munich by storm, and ‘has 
turned the heads of all the inhabitants. 
Sophie has created a veritable furor, and the leading journals 
have been as lavish and enthusiastic in her praise as were 
even the Parisian, who elevated her to the highest pinnacle 
of fame—among whom (the journalists), Theophile Gautier, 
the serene, and the caustic Fiorentino. 
a widely different stamp; in music of an entirely opposite 
class; in the Rosina of Rossini’s Barbiere, and the Lucrezia 
of Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia—has Sophie Cruvelli. taken 
captive her hearers, and bound them in the magic spell of 
her genius. It were idle to iterate the old tale of an operatic 
triumph ; to enumerate the encores, the recalls, the bouquets 
and appearances; to hint at the bravos and expressions of 
delight—too numerous to catch, save by some mental steno- 
graphic daguerreotype process; to detail the. points and 
beauties of performances, the looks and graces, the miens and 
motions, and all the etceteras that wait as ancille on the 
queen of song. Enough, Sophie was prized and féted, and 
wil] leave an impression behind her, never to be effaced from 
the memory of him or her who had the fortune to hear her. 

But it was not to rejoice and lift our voice over Sophie 
Cruvelli’s success at Munich—of which we never for a mo- 
ment entertained the slightest doubt—that we have taken up 
pen to speak of Sophie Cruvelli. A sadder task is ours ; to 
lament over the hopelessness of hearing her in London, next 
season. Yes, Sophie Cruvelli flies from us, and takes refuge 
in the arms of Austria, driven from us, not by Mr. Lumley 
—whose standard, while a rag remained, Sophie would never 
have deserted—but by Mr. Lumley’s aristocratic committee of 
management, whose first managerial act was to quarrel with 
the principal support of the theatre, and exasperate her into 
flight. Sophie was not to be treated with indignity, even by 
the denizens of May Fair. Norma could-not brook:centempt, 
even from lordlings, and titled M.P.’s, or M.T.’ 3; Leonora 
could not endure indifference, nor Elvira suffer slight, nor— 
in short, Amina “ pay her way,” without the necessary sup- 
plies. Because she had been treated with indignity, because 
contempt had been shown to her, because she could not 
endure indifference, nor suffer slight, and because—in short 
(or rather, in long, since she waited so long a time), the 
necessary supplies had not been sent her, Sophie fled like a 
beautiful vision in the night, to come back no more, Worse 


Without hyperbole, . 


In two characters of 


than all, there i is no hope of Sophie returning to London for 
some ‘time. ' Mr. Lumley naturally feels indignant that he 
should have lost the brightest star of his hemisphere, and as 
Sophie persists in not joining the company at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, while it remains under the cross-barred influence of 
aristrocratic managery, and is likely to remain, and Mr. 
Lumley will unquestionably do all in his power to prevent 
her appearance elsewhere—meaning the Royal Italian Opera, 
the whereelse only she would think of appearing—the chances 
are against our hearing Sophie Cruvelli in London for some 
years. Let us be patient and hope. 

In the meantime, what is Mr. Lumley, or, rather, his 
chequered committee, to do next year in the absence of 
Sophie Cravelli? Where can they find one to supply her 
place? Jenny Lind alone, in one respect, could make 
amends for her loss. But Jenny Lind—with all due defet- 
ence to the illustrious nightingale—could not supply the 
place of Sophie Cruvelli, no more than Sontag could supply 
that of Malibran. Sophie Cruvelli, we believe, to be the 
greatest genius of the modern operatic stage, and the only 
artist destined to fill the vacant throne of Malibran, and those 
who live will find her yet seated in that “ pride of place,” or 
we are ne true prophets, which we oceasionally are. 

Sophie Cruvelli is engaged at St. Petersburg, in Grisi’s 
place, for the winter; and at Vienna for the next summer 
season. 

It is just possible that we may yet hear Sophie in London 
next year at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We happen to know that 
Mr. Lumley is au desespoir at losing her, and will do all within 
his power to bring her back. - If he prevail, it will be all the 
better for the success of the theatre. If he prevail not, it 
will -be all the worse. 

Pending the settlement of this doubtful qitestion—which 
may be sooner settled than is generally surmised—we wish 
every and the greatest success to Sophie Cruvelli both in the 
City of Snows and the City of Blows—of-whieh we entertain 
not the shadow of a doubt. 





JULLIEN. 


Jutxren has refurned to London from his. tour in Many- 
land, and is sounding the note of preparation for his forth- 
coming series of concerts at Drury Lane Theatre which 
commences om Monday week. One of the nov the 
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present season will be, we are given to understasidigvm: selec a 
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‘tion, vocal, choral, and instrumental, from the maestto’s 
Grand Opera, Pietro il Grande. The choral force alone will 
amount to two hundred. Other novelties of the highest in- 
terest, from Jullien’s inventive and suggestive brain, may be 


expected. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Paris.—With the exception of the production of the 
Favorite, last Monday, there has been no change in the 
performances at the Grand Opera. The following numbers 
connected with the representations of Meyerbeer’s chefs- 
d’ceuvre may prove interesting to those persons who see 
some hidden meaning to peculiar concatenations : 

The Prophéte has now been given 111 times 
The Huguenots 222 
The Robert the Devil. ,, 333, 

Moise was announced for Wednesday last. It was to be 
produced with almost entirely new dresses and scenery, and 
a greatly increased chorus, as was the case with Guillaume 
Teil. ‘The principal parts have been confided to Messrs. 
Gueymard, Morelli, and Obin, and Mesdames Laborde, 
Poinsot, and Madlle. Duez, 

It is as yet uncertain in what character Madame Bosio, 
who has recently been engaged as soprano, will make her 
first appearance. 

At the Opéra Comique, Mons. Clapisson’s new opera has 
been for some time in rehearsal with full orchestra. It will, 
most probably, be produced this evening, Saturday. 

All the singers are at present perfect in the various parts 
assigned them in Auber’s new opera, which will be put in 
active rehearsal the moment Mons. Clapisson’s work has 
been produced. 

Mons. Grisar has composed a new opera expressly for the 
Théatre Lyrique. The libretto is by Mons. de Saint-George, 
and is drawn from the annals of Fairy-land. 

Mons. Georges Bousquet’s Tabarin will shortly be pro- 
duced. 

Madlle. Ida Bertrand has returaed to Paris. 

Charles de Bériot has resigned his post as professor of the 
violin, at the Conservatory of Brussels. He intends settling 

in Paris. 

Ernst is still in Switzerland. 

A mass was celebrated for Chopin in the church of the Made- 
leine on the 19th inst,, that day being the anniversary of his 
death. Some of this celebrated composer’s own works were 


” ” 


Phe Brothers Miller, of Brunswick, who aye 80 celebrated 
for their admirable rendering of Becthoven’s* quartets, are 
about to undertake a grand artistic tour, They will first 
visit Holland. 

The first representation of ‘Wagner's opera, Tannhauser, 
took place at Breslau on the 7th inst, Judging from the 
accounts in the German papers, it. was eminently successful. 

M. Thalberg played, a short time since,.at a musical 
soirée given by Mons. Hoogalka, in Vienna. He introduced 
a fantaisie of this composer, for three pianos, and played by 
the author, Thalberg, and Madlle Capponi, professoress at the 
Conservatory. 

On the 12th inst., a posthumous work of Conradin Kreutzer, 
the author of the Nachtlager von Granada, ‘was produced for 
the first time at Frankfort. It is entitled, durelia. Although 
not equal to the first-named opera, it may be accounted a work 
of merit, The two principal parts were sustained by 
Mesdames Anschiitz and Beck. 

Madlle. Jetty Treffz, and the pianiste, J, Blumenthal, are 
stopping, at present, in Leipzig. 

Marschner will, after all, not leave Hanover, 


His salary 
has been augmented very considerably, 





BEETHOVEN AND PRINCE NICOLAS BORIS 
GALITZIN. 


HAVING, some little time ago, inserted in the Musicat 
Wortp a letter addressed to the Gazette Musicale by Prince 
Nicolas Boris Galitzin, accusing Mons. Antoine Schindler, 
the author of a biography of Beethoven, of a false and calum- 
nious statement with regard to certain quartets composed by 
the great mdestro for the Prince, we think that it is only our 
duty to insert also the following 


“ Reply of Monsieur Antoine Schindler to the Protestation of Prince 
Nicolas Boris Galitzin, 


“Of all the numerous replies that I have been called upon to 
make, since Beethoven’s death, either concerning him personally 
or his relations with others, the present one appears particularly 
likely to prove important on account of the peculiar circumstances 
connected with it, and I feel happy at having lived long enough 
to see this mysterious affair of the quartets made the subject of 
discussion. Unfortunately, I am obliged, at my very first setting 
out, to state that the affair has been rendered still more obscure 
than it was, by what the Prince has published. The noble inha, 
bitant of Ukraine has made it. more complicated than ever. This 
will prevent my answer being as short as I might otherwise have 
wished, and will oblige me to trespass a little upon your space. 

“When, a short time after the inauguration, of Beethoven’s 





performed on the occasion. 

The tenor, Fedor, has thrown up his engagement at Mar- 
seilles, in ordet to proceed to Italy, where, it is said, he has 
obtained very advantageous terms, 

Colletti has made his second appearance in Semiramide, 
at the Royal Italian Opera of Madrid. Verdi's Ernani has 
been given at the same theatre with great success. 

At the Theatre de la Canobiana, at Milan, Pedroti’s 
Fiorina was given, a short time since, for the benefit of the 
Philharmonic Institute. The performance concluded with 
the little ballet entitled Diavoletta. Ferraris sustained the 
principal part. 

One of the first theatrical agents in Italy, namely, Alex- 
andre Lanari, died lately at Florence. It was he who was 
chieflysinstrumental in introducing to an Italian public, 
Dupreg;, Ronconi, Madame Persiani, and a whole host of 
other#*#06 numerous to be mentioned. He is deeply regretted 





by all who knew him. 


¢ 


monument at Bonn, in 1845, Prince Galitzin was pleased to pub- 
lish, in a Parisian political paper, a long description, which be 
signed at full length, of his written relations with Beethoven and 
of the quartets which the latter composed for him, I, as well as 
the Viennese lawyer, Dr. Bach, Sen., whom thé’ illustrions com- 
poser had himself'named executor to his will—I, as well as he, I re- 
peat, expected that, at last, some trifling ray of light would clear 
up the money transactions in question, to which Beethoven had, 
when dying, especially called his executors’. attention. :.;But our 
hopes were vain; nothing followed this statement, the author of 
which did not then give it as his opinion that the great man’s feel- 
ings of honour and delicacy were not on a:level with his: gerfius— 
an accusation against him which is as ignoble and brutal as: it’ is 
ufimerited by Beethoven, and one which we must all have been 
astonished at reading in the Prince’s protestation, that appeared in 
the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (Leipzig) of the 6th August; and 
in the letter dated 6th July, and woich the Prince addressed 
to tme.” 

“ Another person in his 
heard nothing of what ha 


lace (although not a prince), who had 
} been printed im Germany for the last 
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four and twenty years, as, according to his own confession, is the 
Prince's case, who, even before .Beethoven’s death, quitted St. 
Petersburgh to join the army of the Caucasus, and since that time 
has resided in one of the most remote provinces of European 
Russia, another person, I say; under similar circumstances, 
would first have had the prudence to inquire’ what was the real 
state of matters’ which concerned himself, 'befére’ publishing “in 
Germany and I’rance—perhaps. in’ Russia and Turkey—a tissue 
of ‘errors, aceusing ‘me, at  hap-hazard, of calumny. Prince 
Galitzin forgets himselfy in Law Gazette Musicale, so far as to 
suspect the German editors of wishing to protect and shield me 
from him. 

* He is old, they said ; let us wait till he is dead! Such are the 
dreams of the noble Lord of Ukraine, and such his idéas’ of the 
German Press. TI can easily utiderstand that it is beneath his‘dig- 
nity to degrade himself so low as to enter into a discussion with 
a Schindler, ‘ of whom he never heard, and with whose work he is 
made acquainted.’ To calm his -mind, which I have so audaciously 
disturbed, I beg to sulmit to the Prince’s consideration the note 
at the foot of the page.* This august Mecenas of the Arts must 
not be allowed any longer to remain in ignordince as to who is the 
author, unfortunately so obscure on the shores of the Black ‘Sea, 
of Beethoven's Biography ; he must be informed ‘that, during a 
great number of years, no one ‘was so intimately connected with 
the great musician as myself; for which reason, in the matter at 
issue, I was not only obliged to cite myself as referee, but also as 
ocular and auricular witness of what I advanced. 

“The passage, however, in the Prince’s letter to me, which 
excited my astonishment the most, was the following :-— 

“But my dealings with Beethoven cost me more than five 
hundred -ducats. How and in what way? You will know this 
when I publish all the circumstances, and all the particulars, of 
my relations with Beethoven.’ I shall publish this account with 
the greatest repugnance, because I shall there prove that the 
great man’s feelings of honour and delicacy were not’ on a level 
with his genius.’ Such are the Prince’s words. All those who 
honour Beethoven, mtist, [ am stré, be as impatient as I am 
myself for the publication of this account, in which, doubtless, 
the princely feelings of honour and delicacy will not be wanting. 
{t must be proved, however, that the sum mentioned regards Bee- 
thoven personally, and not some one or other of his relations. If 
the latter is the case, any money beyond the sum of one hundred 
and twenty-five ducats derided y Beethoven does not~con- 
cern us. 

“As I have no hopes of attaining the-age of Methuselah, it is, 
especially for myself, very important that this matter, which the 
Prince has rendered so obseure, should be satisfactorily cleared 
up, to which end, perhaps, the discovery of the Prince's letters to 
Beethoven, in 1824, might confribute something. The reader 
will perceive, that the honour of the man who deserved so well 
of all musicians, aud who was fo ine personally a patertial master 
and friend, was at stake, When I am gone, who ought, who 
could, repel any suspicion to which he might then bé exposed ? 

“In 1839, when I began Beethoyen’s Biography, 1 had left 


* In the Gazette Musicale Universelle de Berlin, 1827, No. 80, under 
the head of Vienna, for the month of May, is the following notice :— 

«  * * * Hummel took his farewell of , us at the Josephstadt 
Theater, in a concert, which in conformity with a tad ew: agreement 
was for the benefit of Mons. Schindler, formerly the conductor there, 
Mons. Schindler was, in the fullest acceptation of the term, the faithful 
Pylades of our late Beéthoven; ‘for years past, he managed all his do- 
mesti¢ matters, and remained at his side wtntil ‘he breathed ‘his last. 
Believing that he would recover, Beethoven wished to prove his gra- 
titude by a new composition which was to be executed for the first time 
on the occasion. When, however, he pereeived that destiny willed it 
otherwise, he bequeathed this duty to Hummel, whom he again besought, 
during his last moments, to pay this debt of gratitude to his friend, who 
had always been so generous and so devoted,, Hummel promised, with 
a broken heart, to do so, and he deferred his, departure to fulfil this 
sacred promise, &c, 

“ The manner in which Beethoven, when dying, took leave of the 
author of this reply is also preserved in the Gazette Musicale Univer- 
selle are 1827, No, 22, and in the Vienna papers of the same 





Vienna several pe and was, consequently, obliged to obtain 
much of my information by letters, to which, strange to say, 
Doctor Bach alone was able to reply. All that I could glean 
from. the recollections of those who formerly, aswell as my- 
self, had frequent dealings with Beethoven, was simply this :—He 
had resided at Vienna. In reply to my question concerning the 
one hundred and twenty-five ducats, still remaining due by Prinee 
Galitzin, Doctor Bach replied, that the matter was not yet settled, 
and that he could not sueceed in discovering the Prince’s retreat. 
At the same time, he: strengly recommended me to publish this 
extraordinary case, as well as a general account. of all the quartets 
during more than three years, as well as all the disagreeable con- 
sequences, among which was the request for assistanee, which 
Beethoven-made to the London, Philharmonic, and which was so 
sirongly cerisured at Viennai* . 

“In spite of this, all, these disagreeable consequences are not 
in my book! , The reader. finds no mention of the bitter grief 
which the great master felt. onjaccount of the opinions expressed 
concerning the last productions of his mind; neither is there any 
allusion to the. fact, that Beethoven's old friend, C. Bernard, left 
him, because this old friend was in the minority with myself, on 
the deliberations which took place in the spring ef 1824, when 
Beethoven had submitted to our consideration the question ;— 
After the first performance, which will shortly come off, of: the 
ninth symphony, and of the Jissa Solemnis, ought Ito write 
quartets or finish the tenth symphony, and then the oratorio of 
The Victory of the Cross, the words for which were written by C. 
Bernard, and both of which were already sketched out ? it is 
to this fact that we must attribute the reason of Bernard's never 
consenting to publish any memoir of Beethoven, which is greatly 
to be regretted. The majority who decided for the composition 
of the quartets, was composed of Mons. Schuppanzigh,, and his 
brother quartet players (the reason is very evident). To these 
must be added Beethoven’s brother, John, who was a chemist and 
druggist. The latter thought he saw in the Prince’s letters indi- 
cations of rich mines of gold on the banks of the Neva, and.con- 
tributed more than all the rest to the determination’ ultimately 
arrived at. We shall presently perceive how this person; in the 
dedication prefixed to the Op. 124, and, according to his manner 
of judging everything, was in the habit of exerting his influence 
on Beethoven. 

“To what I have here stated, I will add, that before the publi- 
cation of my book, I sent the manuscript of the third period, con- 
taining the affair of Prince Galitzin, to Doctor Bach, for him to 
look it through. He sent it back with a few additions, and 
praised my moderation, not only in the matter in question, but in 
several others, which he himself had been charged to manage, and 
for which, if necessary, he was ready to answer. Before the 
second edition of my book appeared (in 1845), I wrote and asked 
him wheiher anything new had turned up with regard to Prince 
Galitzin, His answer was :—No, This distinguished and respected 
lawyer died at Vienna, in 1847. At present there is in that city 
only one single man alive who was intimate with Beethoven dur- 
ing the years 1825 and 1826, This person is Mons, Charles 
Holz, who was employed in the public treasury of the Diet,of 
Lower Austria, and who has been cited as.a witness in the matter 
under consideration. The testimony of Mons. Holz is the most 
important, since, being a member of Schuppanzigh’s celebrated 
quartet, he was particularly connected with Beethoven, both in 
business matters. and also in those merely requiring hig advice. 
He also rendered him, very frequently, assistance in financial 
matters. 

“Let us now examine the evidence of this witness, which was 
transmitted ‘to me as early as the 23rd of August, by Mons, Aloys 
Fuchs, who said to me in his letter :— 

“Mons. Holz afirms, Ist. ‘That your statement of the facts 
connected with the transmission of the quartets to the Russian a 
entirely in accordance with the truth. 


* “T here request the reader's permission to remark that The Life of 
Beethoven, which was published in two volumes in London in 1841, was 
toa literal translation ofmy book on Beethoven (with the exce of the 
introduction which is omitted) although on the title-page is no 
name saye that of Moscheles, who figures as editor.” 
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“+Ond. That he (Mons. Holz), never heard of the sum agreed 
on having been received for any of the quartets save the first, 
and that he knows what: measures Beethoven had to take in 
Russia in order to obtain this sum, and he often complained to 
him (Mons. Holz), that the other sums never came to hand. 

“Furthermore, Mons, Holz remarks, that knowing exactly 
the state of Beethoven’s finances, he must necessarily have noticed 
the arrival of such a sum (one hundred and twenty-five ducats).’ 

“This declaration therefore informs us, in addition to what we 
already know, that Beethoven was obliged to take measures to 
obtain: the payment of his first quartet, a fact which had pre- 
viously escaped me. What can we now think of the truth of the 
Prince’s statement, when he asserts that,.as early as. the year 
1822, he had already forwarded Beethoven fifty. ducats for the 
first quartet? In the Gazette Musicale he says; fifty florins.* 
(The Russian Prince, however, speaks indiscriminately of ducats 
and florins, which confuses the matter still more.) . With regard 
to the payment of this sum, the Prince then adds :—‘I received 
an answer from Beethoven, whose thanks knew no bounds at my 
readiness in paying for a work that was not even begun.’ What! 
did the proud artist, who never proved false to his priiplee, in 
his dealings with the aristocracy, do this? Did he bow down so 
low before the Russian Prince, that his thanks for a few ducats 
or florins knew no bounds? This is incredible! Some of the 
public prints, and. even the Gazette Musicale du Rhin, have 
received this statement of the Prince as true. May they still 
retract and maintain the honour of Beethoven inviolate in this 
affair, as well as in all similar ones ! 

“We know very well that the negotiations with the Russian 
Prince did not commence before the spring of 1824 (even if a 
letter had come to hand as early as 1822), since his propositions 
were communicated to.me.. The first. quartet, Op. 127, was 
written during the summer of 1824, and forwarded to St. Peters- 
burgh the following autumn. ‘Whoever states that he paid Bee- 
thoven before having received the work he had ordered, offers a 
gross insult to his honour. Beethoven never accepted any pay- 
ment in advance. None of his publishers can say that he did so. 
Is it then likely that he should have consented to do so from a 
manne and that actually two years before commencing the 
wor 

“Two letters addressed by Beethoven to his publisher, Mons. 
C. F. Peters, of Leipzig, and printed in No. 21, of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, in 1837, prove in what manner the illustrious 
composer was in the habit of receiving money for his works, He 
writes as follows, on the 3rd of August, 1822 ;—‘ All can be deli- 
vered before the 15th of this month. I await your orders onthe 
matter, and shall not use your bill of exchange.’ On the 31st 
March, 1823, he again writes :—‘ Do not, as a general rule, forward 
me the money before you have received intelligence that the work 
is already sent off.’. This was his invariable principle in business. 
I omit the facts connected with the second and third quartets. 
They will be known soon enough in the action for libel with which 
the Prince threatens ‘me, if I do not immediately retract, what I 
have stated. This trial may, at any rate, furnish a rich fund of 
piquant anecdotes for the next biographer of Beethoven. 

‘In his German, as well.as his French protestation, the Prince 
refers to the banking-house of, Henikstein and Co., of Vienna ; he 
adds expressly in his French protestation :—‘ The incredulous ¢an 
ask to see the receipt in Beethoyen’s. own hand in the banking- 
house of Henikstein and,Co., of Vienna,:and . obtain. the .corrobo- 
rated testimony of Mons. Charles Beethoven himself, in the 
Josephstadt Faubourg, at Vienna.’ 

“T acted up to this notice, and cited the.text word for word. 
Messieurs. Henikstein and Co,’s answer, bearing date the 4th 
September, runs as follows:—~‘ In accordance with the wish, of 
Prince. Galitzin, they had. given the latter, some time ago, all the 
explanation desired in this affair of Beethoven, and that, conse- 
quently, allthey could do was to refer me. to. the Prince, who was 
the only person capable of explaining the real: state of matters |’ 

“ Exeellent! . The Prince refers ‘the incredulous’ to the banker, 
and the: latter refers them, in his turn, to the Prince.. Mons. C. 
Beethoven, too, resides no longer in Vienna. Where does he re- 


* This was a typographical error. 





‘side 2... This .is. more,than Messrs..Fuchs.and. Holz know. How- 


ever, what,can this nephew,of Beethoven know or say, seeing that 
during the last yearsof his, uncle's, life, he was oa rarely near 
him, and, at the period of his death, as well as many years after- 
wards, was in the army and absent from Vienna? 

‘“ At present.all that remains for me to dois to answer the fol- 
lowing question, put: forward. by, the noble lord of Karkoff (in his 
German protestation) as his strongest point :—‘ If Beethoven had 
any. cause of complaint against. me, why did he dedicate to me, 
after, the quartets, and without ay desiring; or even knowing it, 
the overture, Op..124?’ This dedication was written about the 
middle of 1825, before the second quartet was finished, and before 
Beethoven could have any notion of what awaited him in connec- 
tion with these same quartets. . It. was written at_this period, be- 
cause Schott, the music-publisher of Mayence, wished to hasten 
the publication of Beethoven's, works (among. which was this over- 
ture) which he. had -bought in 1825, and; thus all the titles of the 
different works had to be arranged in their proper order. More- 
over, this dedication was: written, atthe, pressing desire of Bee- 
thoven’s brother John. We have already explained the reason of 
this desire on his part. The maestro acceded, in order to escape 
further annoyance. The title of this work ought rather to have 
been, ‘ Overture composed by L. van Beethoven, and dedicated to 
So-and-So by John van Beethoven, chemist .and druggist.’ This 
prodystion (on which Mons. de Lenz in his work, Beethoven and 

is three Styles, has copiously commented) was, as is well known, 
written for the opening of the Josephstadt Theatre (in Vienna) 
On that patlhccsite. October, 1822—I had the honour of being 
with Beethoven at the head of the orchestra, and was introduced 
by him into a new artistic career. This overture was printed in 
the month of January, 1826, and the. first quartet, Op. 127, in 
December, 1825, a whole year after it had been sent to St. Peters- 
burg. Thus was fulfilled the condition on which the Prince in- 
sisted, namely, ‘his desire to be the sole possessor of each of the 
quartets an entire year before they were delivered to the pont 

“In conclusion, let me assure the reader that we are all impa- 
tiently looking forward to the Prince’s explanations. May they 
be, in every point, satisfactory, so that there may be no stain on 
the honour of any of the parties implicated in the transaction. 
May it be proved that this dispute is only to be attributed to a 
concatenation of circumstances and chances, or perhaps to the 
great distance which separates the persons interested in the ques- 
tion—but, then, what of the 500. ducats ! 

ANTOINE SCHINDLER. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


A Sermon Preacuep in Sr. Pavt’s Cuurcu, Brianron, Sep. 
12th, 1852, by the Rev. W. Gresley, M..\., Prebendary of 
Lichfield. , 
The organ in the above church having been recently very much 

enlarged, the above sermon was preached in aid of the fund to 

defray the expense. In the course of the sermon, Mr. Gresley 
says— 

“T fear it must be confessed that in many of our church con- 
gregations, there is a great lack of that fervour and heartiness which 
so well becomes those who are engaged in singing God’s praises. 
As far as I can learn, we are generally behind other religious 
bodiés in ‘this important branch’ of’ Christian worship. The con- 
sequence is, that not only are our own hearts too often little touched 
by that charin of devotion which ‘arises ‘from aholy and united 
service; but’ also, if is to be feared, that some are offended, and 
resort to other places of worship where they find more sympathy 
and fervour. x ' LU 

“Tam speaking of our church congregations generally, and not 
so much of the congregation which 1 am now addressing. We 
have'great advantages in this church in the assistance of choristers, 
trained under an able'and ‘diligent'master, and the voluntary aid of 
a'skilful’and ‘numerous choir. 

* And yet, evei’ here, brethren, we séem'to miss something of 
that united congregational worship which is so heart-stirring and 
impressive. In the responses, and’ other portions of the service, 
where all pug to unite with one heart and voice,—and, in ancient 
days, all used to join so heartily, and the voice of the congregation 
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rose in such solemn grandeur, that, as St. Jerome tells us, ‘the roof 
of the sacred edifice, and the very shore of the sea re-echoed with 

the sound,’—I fear we must confess that there is too often a sad 

backwardness in the congregation to join as they should do.” 

And in another place he says that “ the organ is a most valuable 
adjunct to the psalmody of ‘@ mixed congregation, all of whom are 
thus enabled to take part in the service of praise and thanksgiving, 
though, individually, some of théem*may possess but little ‘skill ; ” 
and for his “own part,” he adds, “I would’ rather hear’a whole 
congregation joining in the song of praise, even though there might 
be some inequality of tone and occasional want of harmony in their 
voices, than listen to the most elaborate pieces by professed singers, 
In the one case you féel that it is an exhibition of acquired skill; 
in the other, it is’ the’ offering ‘up of a holy ‘and'religious worship. 
And when a congregation is really animated with the spirit of de- 
votion, I see no reason to doubt that God Himself is truly present 
with them, as we know He was in ancient times in the midst of 
His holy temple.” - 

Now, we believe that two things may be taken as rules : 

ist. The more genteel a congregation is, the less part will it 
take in the singing. Ladies of rank go into the choirs of Catholic 
chapels ; but it is not usual for ladies of any rank to exert them- 
selves much in Protestant places of worship. We wish they did. 

2nd. Wherever there is an organ, there will be less singing 
among the congregation generally. We will not pretend to account 
for this, but merely state it as a fact, which, probably, will not be 
disputed. It may be that the organ puts non-musical people out. 
In the midst of the harmony—sometimes crude, perhaps—they 
cannot make out the melody so as to sing firmly, and if they at- 
tempt to sing at all, it is in so low a voice that they can scarcely 
hear themselves—they purr rather than sing; or, it may be, es- 
pecially in genteel congregations like that of St. Paul’s, &c., that 
persons are fearful of making themselves conspicuous, or of com- 
mitting some blunder in tune or in time, so that they sing, if they 
sing at all, fearfully, timidly, as if they would be shocked if any one 
heard them. 

But there are places in which whole congregations sing as loudly 
and as heartily as Mr. Gresley himself could desire. For instance, 
among the Calvinists in Robert-street, Church-street, or West- 
street itself. ‘These people, thoroughly honest and sincere in their 
convictions, listen with the most profound and breathless attention 
to catch every word that falls from the lips of their ministers, and 
when they do sing, they sing with astonishing fervour and zcal. 
Why? Because, in singing Hart’s hymns, they give expression to 
those deep thoughts and convictions which struggle for expression 
in the inmost recesses of their hearts. They have no organ, they 
require none, they would not have one at a gift. , It would, in their 
estimation, produce artificiality in singing, quite adverse to those 
spiritual stirrings which animate their devotions. There is another 
body, the Wesleyans, in whose, congregations; the singing .is, if 
possible, more fervent, and, as we belieye, equally from the heart 
as among the Calvinists, widely as they differ from, them in 
doctrines. ‘The Wesleyans on Sundays often commence the ser- 
vice of the day by singing at six or sever o’clock in, the morning. 
In the course of the day they sing many times with amazing zeal, 
and they may sometimes be heard singing till nine o’clock at night, 
and, about the commencement of the new year, till midnight; 
and, whenever they do sing, they. sing with all their, hearts and souls. 
Generally speaking, they. haye, no. organs. ., The women sing out,as 
if, neither atraid nor, ashamed.of, what they are doing... An.organ 
would smother, their voices. ;It, would ,manacle.them,, In. their 
singing there is a,sort.of ad, lilutum as regards, time,, whichis at,- 
tended to just sufficiently to keep the voices of the congregation 
together; and, by a kind. of. instinct, they, all, move. together, led 
generally by some stentorian male yoice,, As to, the rules of bar- 
mony.or counterpoint, they generally, know hothing: about them, } 
and care less. All, non-musically. educated persons. quickly, and 
easily catch a tune, a melcdy, and that, with most who,sing with 
the Aeart, as the term. is, suffices. for everything. A. few, persons 
may ‘‘ vamp” a. bit of a bass; or“ fish, out.” a bit, of counter, tenor; 
as to scientific, or equalized harmony, it is seldom thought of,; but 
the hymns in all such cases are suited, and generally exceedingly 
well suited, to express the conyictiong and feelings of the singers, | 





and hence the “heartiness” and “fervour” with’ which they 
are sung. 

The same remark applies to the: Baptist and many other Dis- 
senting congregations. 

All this may be deplored by Mr. Gresley, and other Tractarians, 
as the result of fanaticism, ignorance, want of taste, and what not ; 
and the Dissenters will repel the accusation by charging formalism 
on the Tractarians. All this is no coneern of ours; but wherever 
it is desired that the people should sing “ heartily,” they must be 
hearty in the tenets they hold atid not be cramped in their zeal by 
ponderous, yet cold, forms; or,'to them, the perplexing harmonies 
of an organ, which damp their zeal and silence their voices. 

Mr. Gresle speaks of the “‘responses and other portions of 
the seryice, where all ought to unite with one heart and voice.” 

We have said that the non-miusieally educated easily catch a 
tune, or the melody; but you cannot put them, the non-misically 
educated, to a more severe test than to require them to sing in four 
parts a plain chant, such, for’ instance,'as Tallis, in F. ‘Take any 
four tolerably good voices, and it would be months before they 
could sing it properly in tune; and as to half the chants we hear, 
the non-musically educated would never sing them properly till 
they had undergone rigid musical discipline. ‘Then, again, as to 
the responses, and the versicles, many of these having been trans- 
planted from a Latin service, composed in a style foreign to the 
ordinary English ear, and which, as compositions, are often really 
very learned, it is impossible for'“ mixed congregations,” without 
much previous private instruction, to ‘sing or chant them. ‘Many 
of them were written for trained choirs, as in the Cathedrals. 
“But they are sung by thousands at a time in Catholic countries, 
why not in Protestant ones?” Because, in Catholic countries, the 
children are all taught in school to sing and chant; and when they 
grow up men and women, they never forget the music they learned 
in their youth. But it is not so here, and we hope, as Protestants, 
it never will be so in the same fashion asin Catholic countries. One 
grand feature in Protestants is, their wish to have everything open, 
clear, and as distinct as possible. They could not worship through 
the mist of Latin words, even if there is a translation on the other 
side of the page. They must have words the value of which they 
feel, and of late the Evangelicals have (many of them) introduced 
hymns which they think better adapted for reformed Christian 
worship than even the Psalms of David. Not that they object to 
those Psalms, but they think, we believe, that modern Christian 
poets, such as Watts, Montgomery, &c., have expressed Christian 
sentiments as well as the “ sweet singer of Israel,” and that they 
are better suited to the ideas and feelings of the present age. 
But the Tractarians seek to drive, or induce the people of the pre- 
sent age to go back to the psalmody, and chants, and formalities 
of the Middle Ages. Nothing in music, in architecture, or im 
mind is good in their estimation unless old and hoary, just as if 
the fifteenth century had not been in advance of the fourteenth— 
the sixteenth in advance of the fifteenth—the seventeenth of the 
sixteenth—the eighteenth in advance of the seventeenth—and the 
nineteenth in advance of the eighteenth. They would have it be- 
lieved that, in theology, music, architecture, &c., the world has 
not only stood still, but, to get right, must go back again for at 
least 300 years. Genuine Protestantism knows better. It knows 
that the world has always, in the main, been advancing and ever 
will advance. '' What is termed ee is a nee rane ote 
vancing : it may beat times by irregular an tering steps'; 
it Gikig aa il acho - and it'adopts such forms and such modes of 
singing and thanksgiving as suit its most thoroughly sincere con-~ 
victions, and it will adopt none other. Tractarianism attracts: in 
some degree by its attempts to be grand, imposing, and pompous. 
People go and gaze in curiosity, worldering what’ is to come next. 
Good Singing and music’ are ‘always’ attractive ;' but’ the ‘eold’ for- 
thality that prevails over all these ceremonies ‘shows how little 
hold they have taken of the people’s hearts.’ The~ Dissenters, for 
the most part, form real communities. They are welded together 
by social feelings. ‘Fhey meet on a footing of equality. They 
will suffer no priest to dictate to them. “They may have great 
faults in their systems ; but the want of independence is not one 
of them. They will be independent, because they know and feel 
—aye, and many of them deeply, too,—that every individual must 
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be responsible for himiself—that no one’ can be résponsible for 
them, be he priest, cardinal, or pope. It is this that makes them 
hearty in their devotions-heatty in their ‘singinghearty in all 
they do when at worship. There may be sincere. devotion with 
much form; but there may also be great devotion with very little. 
In this, as in all other things between God and man, every, one 
must answer for himself, but let all learn to be charitable towards 
each other.—Brighton Herald. 





MR. LOWELL MASON’S LECTURE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


WE mentioned some time ago that Mr. Lowell Mason, of 
Boston, United States, a professor of music, and especially of 
school and sacred music, had purchased the valuable library 
and MSS. of the celebrated German organist, Rink. We 
were not, at that time, aware that Mr. Mason was in London 
lecturing on his favourite topic of church music, and labour- 
ing to instil into the minds of several of our training schools 
and associations of teachers a more simple and efficient mode 
of teaching vocal. music than at present preyails. Having 
accidentally. heard that he was to lecture atthe London 
Mechanics’ Institution, we availed ourselves of an opportu- 
nity to hear the last of the course. 

Mr. Mason has a very happy method of imparting his 
ideas to an auditory; and never fails to keep up a lively 
interest. His statements are always clear, and are often 
illustrated in a very striking manner. He seems to be per- 
fectly familiar with his subject, and often throws out hints 
of the greatest practical importance on the subject of teaching 
generally; indeed his lectures and specimens of teaching are 
as valuable to the ordinary school teacher as to the teacher of 
music; and their moral tendency is always apparent. Mr. 
Mason commenced his lecture with some remarks on the im- 
portance of music as a necessary part of the education of the 
young; not only because of its intrinsic value, but because 
of its relative bearing upon the other studies of children and 
youth. He regretted that music should be regarded as a mere 
accomplishment ; it should rather be regarded as one essen- 
tial branch of education ; and necessary to man’s emotional 
nature, as are mathematics and the severer studies to his intel- 
lectual progress. He guarded against the idea that there is 
any “‘ royal road” to music; or that it might be taught with 
any degree of thoroughness in a short time. ‘ Music,” said 
he, “like grammar, geography, and arithmetic, can only be 
acquired by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. A child 
will learn to sing by note, beginning at seven or eight years 
of age, in about the same time that he will learn to read. He 
will sing wellin aboutas short a time as he will read well, 
provided an equal amount of instruction be given in both 
departments. All that belongs to a child’s education must 
gradually grow with his growth, and strengthen with. his 
strength ; and time and training will render musical instruc- 
tion effectual as it does instruction in other things.” 

Mr. Mason’s system of teaching is the Pestalozzian ; or 
rather the peculiarity of his teaching consists in. the frequent 
intermingling of this method with the more common didactic 
manner of communicating knowledge.. He gave a brief 
history of the method, stating that it originated. at Zurich with 
Nageli and Pfeffer, who, at the suggestion of Pestalozzi, 
adapted his general principles of instruction to those of 
music. This system was carried to the United States of 
America, twenty or thirty years ago, by a German teacher, 
geographer, and editor of an educational periodical in 

oston. 


Mr. M., after examination, adopted it, and has found it 
to succeed beyond his most sanguine expectation. He was 
‘induced to make some ‘exhibition of the method in London, 
at the suggestion of a professor of music, at the Home and 
Colonial School, by the invitation of teachers; since which 
he has lectured to many normal classes and associations. 

It is impossible, by any written description, to give any- 
thing like a clear view of Mr. Mason’s method, but we may 
just state, by way of illustration, that musical tones are’ pre- 
sented to the pupil and examined, investigated, or analyzed 
by him ; ‘their properties ascertained ; and then by exercise, 
or training, are made his own. They are treated most philo- 
sophically, and yet in the most simple manner that can be 
imagined with reférence to length, pitch, and force ; and the 
pupil is encouraged to proceed from step to step in his work 
of discovery, classification, and arrangement. There are no 
previous rules given out to be committed to memory, nor is 
the mind burdened with any signs, or technical terms, until 
they are wanted. He not only does not adopt any new 
system of notation, so common in these days by those who 
‘are ignorant of the nature of music, and music teaching ; but 
he proves conclusively that our present system of represent- 
ing musical sounds by the staff and other charucters, is the 
most simple and at the same time the most adequate; so 
that not only a child’s song, or a psalm, or a hymn tune may 
be written in characters perfectly casy to be learned and 
understood, but that by these same characters the most diffi- 
cult progressions and combinations of a Beethoven, or a 
Mendelssohn, may also be represented, so as to be as easily 
comprehended, not indeed by the child, or the musical novice, 
but by him whose musical instructions have been so much 
developed as to enable him to grasp the idea of the com- 
poser. If the idea be but once fully received, the notation, 
or outward symbol, in common use all over the world, pre- 
sents no difficulty. 

Mr. Mason insists, and indeed seems to prove, that all 
minds have a capacity for music, and may learn more or less 
of it, and that as many may become good singers as good 
readers; but that no one can attain any high degree of 
excellence who has not in addition to excellent natural talent, 
a good study, practice, and perseverance. But as we have 
already said his method cannot be described by words, we 
will proceed no further. 

We understand Mr. M. intends to publish an illustration 
of his method (the Pestalozzian) soon, and that he has been 
very successful in introducing music as a necessary study in 
the common schoolsin America; and that it is now in many 
parts of the States considered an essential branch of educa- 
tion among all classes of the people there. 





MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


(From the Manchester Times.) 


Mr. Thackeray, on Thursday evening week, in the Athenzum 
Library Hall, delivered his sixth lecture “On the humorous 
writers of the fast century,” with which he brought his ad- 
mired course to aconclusion, At the first lecture, a com- 
paratively small audience attended ; but om each succeeding 
occasion the seats became more fully occupied; and the 
room was filled almost to inconvenience, with an applauding 
auditory, during the delivery of the last. Laufence Sterne 
and Oliver Goldsmith were the themes of Mr. Thackeray’s 
concluding discourse. With the first of these authors, he 





had very little sympathy, After giving some account of 
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Sterne’s parentage and early history, he spoke of his court« 
ship and marriage; narrating how the lady, being very ill, 
and not expecting to live, told Sterne that she had left. him 
all her property, a communication which very, much affected 
the reverend recipient, who, married, her on her recovery, 
after having written her some intolerably sentimental letters. 
Mr. Thackeray read an extract from one of these. unlucky 
productions ;, not omitting to, add that the, couple. grew 
heartily tired of each other before many, years were. over; 
or to explain, that the lady, was. the. same of whom her 
husband afterwards wrote,to. an acquaintance, in sad dog 
Latin,—“ Nescio quid est materies cum me; sed sum, fatigatus 
et cegrotus cum meo uxore plus quam unguam; ”—a_confession 
which was followed by the still more fatal admission— 
‘‘ Sum mortaliter in amore cum—somebody else.” It was in 
December, 1767, that the, Rey.Laurence Sterne, the famous 
‘“‘Shandean,”’ the charming “ Yorick,” the delight of the 
fashionable world, the delicious divine, for whose sermons 
the whole polite public was subscribing, the oecupier of 
“ Rabelais’ easy chair’’ (only fresh stuffed and made more 
elegant)—the more than rival of the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
—wrote the aboye-quoted respectable letter to his friend in 
London ; and it wasin April of the same year that. his 
reverence was pouring out his fond heart to Mrs, Elizabeth 
Draper, wife of Daniel Draper, Esq., of Bombay, a gentle- 
man reported to be “very much respected in that quarter of 
the globe.” Mr. Thackeray read extracts from Sterne’s 
letters to “ Eliza,”—the lady just referred to; and in his 
comments on them did not omit to call the writer a ‘‘ coward,” 
a “wretched, worn-out old scamp,” ‘‘ eager for praise and 
pleasure, vain, witty, and wicked.’ There was, however, 
he said, a sign of grace in the last letter that Sterne wrote— 
a passage in which ead affection was shown for his daughter 
Lydia. To this child, indeed, his. letters were always kind, 
artless, affectionate, and not sentimental. Sterne’s literary 
occupation was a perilous trade indeed; it was that of a 
man who has to bring his tears, his laughter, his recollections, 
his personal grief: and joys, his private thoughts and feelings 

to market, to write them on paper, and sell them for money. 
How much of Sterne’s sentimentalism was deliberate calcula- 
tion and imposture?._ How much was false sensibility, and 
how much was feeling? Where did the lie begin? and 
did Sterne know where? Some time since, in Paris, the 
lecturer was in the company of an actor who began, after 
dinner, at his own request, to sing French songs of the sort 
called Chansons de Table, and which he performed admirably 
and to the dissatisfaction of most persons present. Having 
finished these, he commenced a sentimental ballad, of quite 
a different order, It was so affectingly sung that it touched 
all persons, and especially the singer himself, who was 
snivelling and weeping with genuine tears by the time his 
own ditty wasover. He (Mr. Thackeray) supposed that 
Sterne had this artistic sensibility ; that he used to blubber 
perpetually in his study; and that finding his tears infec- 
tious, and that they brought him @ great popularity, he exer- 
cised the useful gift of weeping, utilised it, and cried on 
every occasion. “I own,” said the lecturer, “I do not value or 
respect much the cheap dribble of those feelings ; he fatigues 
me with his continual appeals to my risible or sentimental 

faculty ; he is always looking in my faee, uncertain whether 

I think him an impostor or not; always saying, ‘ See 
what sensibility I have! Own that I am very clever! 
Do cry, now! You can’t resist this!’ his man, 
who can make you laugh,—who can make you ery 


toos--neyer, lets his reader alone, nor , will permit 
his audience to repose. When you are quiet, he fancies 
he’. must. rouse you, and he. turns: head,.over heels, 
or sidles up and whispers a nasty story. He is a great jester 
as well as a great humourist ; he goes to work systematically, 
and in eold blood; paints his face, puts on his motley clothes, 
lays down his carpet and tumbles on it.” The celebrated 
‘** Dead Ass’ scene in the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey” the. lec- 
turer admitted to be a disH agreeably and skilfully done, 
dressed up and served quite tender, with a famous sauce of tears 
and fine feelings. _ “‘ Here,” he,said, ‘‘is the white handker- 
chief displayed, and the sermon, and here are the horses and 
the feathers, ‘and a procession-of mutes, and—a dead donkey 
inside! Pshaw, mountebank, I will not give thee a penny 
for that trick !’’ The same ass; however (he recalled), had 
appeared some’ time previously in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” and 
the lecturer quoted the passage from that work in which the 
patient animal’s mute eloquence is so imaginatively described. 
The critic, he said, who refuses to see in that charming piece 
of description wit, humour, pathos, a kind nature speaking, 
and a real sentiment, must be hard indeed to move and to 
please. Yet even that passage it was impossible to quote 
without omitting part. There is not a page in Sterne’s 
writings but has something which were better away, a latent 
corruption—a hint as of an impure presence. Some of that 
dreary double entendre in which Sterne delighted, may be 
attributed, no doubt, to freer times and manners than ours, 
but not all. The foul satyr’s eyes glare out continually 
from the page. Bringing to an end his review of 
Yorick, Mr. Thackeray delighted his audience by contrasting 
the impurities which abound in the works of so many of 
the humourists of the past century with the well-known 
characteristics of the writings of Dickens. When he thought of 
those past writers, and of one who lives amongst us now, he 
was thankful indeed for the innocent laughter and the sweet 
unsullied page, which the author of David Copperfield gave 
to his children. Llaving despatched Sterne, Mr. Thackeray 
turned with evident gratification to the gentle Oliver Gold- 
smith, with whose memory he deservedly dealt in a much 
more respectful fashion. Who, he asked, of the millions 
whom Goldsmith has amused, does not love him? To be 
the most beloved of English writers ;—what a title that is 
fora man!. What is the eharm of his verse? His style, his 
humour, his sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, his sweet 
smile, his tremulous sympathy and weakness, which he 
owns. Your love for him is half pity. You come, hot and 
tired, from the day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to 
you. Who could harm the kind vagrant harper? Whom did he 
ever hurt? He carries no weapon save the harp with which 
he plays to you, and with which he delights great and 
humble, young and old; the captains in the tents, the sol- 
diers around the fire, or the women and children in the 
fields, before whom he stops, and sings his simple song of 
love and beauty, With that sweet story, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, he has found entry into every castle and hamlet in 
Europe. Goldsmith’s father was, no doubt, the good Dr. 
Primrose, whom we all so well know. The lecturer spoke 
of Goldsmith’s errant history in early life ; his reckless good 
nature ; his vanity and love of fine clothes ¥ and the rest of 
the traits by which Goldsmith’s character’ is so easily to be 
recognised ; especially his happy and admirable courage and 
buoyancy in all cireumstances, and his extreme benevolence 
to the distressed. The poor fellow was never so friendless 
but he could befriend some one; never so pinched and 
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wretched but he could give his erust; and speak his word: of 
compassion. His purse ‘and °his heart.were everybody’s. 
When he was at the height of reputation, and the Earl: of 
Northumberland,” going’ ‘as “Lord-Lieutenant» to Ireland, 
asked if he could’ be! of any: servicé!to him, Goldsmith: re- 
commended not himself, but his’ brother. : “* My patrons,” he 
said, “‘are’ the booksellers; I want no other,” Hard 
patrons théy were } and hard work ‘he did; but he did ‘not 
much complain. A little’ wounded: pride which he some- 
times showed; ‘rendered’ him not’ the Jess amiable. ':-'The 
author of the Viear of Wakefield; which lay for two yéars in 
the bookseNer’s draweruntouched; ‘had: a:right to: be: a little 
peevish.’ Goldsmith’ had not the! great public: with'him.; 
but he Wad ‘the noble Johnson, and! tie admirable Reynolds, 
and the great Gibbon, and the'great Burke, and. the great 
Fox,—friends and admirers illustrious indeed, and as famous 
as any of those who fifty years before’ sat round Pope’s 
table. Nobody knows all the pains ‘which Goldsmith en- 
dured during the early period of his literary career. Let any 
man of letters in ont'day have to bear up against such, and 
come out of the period of ‘misfortune with such a pure kind 
heart as that which Oliver Goldsmith obstinately wore:! 
The insults to which he had to submit were shocking to 
hear of. One’s anger is aroused at reading them, as it is at 
seeing a woman insulted, or a child assaulted. For the last 
half-dozen years of his life he was removed from the pressure 
of any ignoble necessity, and was in the receipt of a pretty 
large income from the booksellers. Had he lived but « few 
years more, his public fame would have been as great as his 
private reputation, and he might have enjoyed, alive, part of 
that esteem which his country has ever since paid to the 
vivid and versatile genius, which has ‘‘ touched nothing that 
it did not adorn.” With some:other observations of a like 
character ended Mr. Thackeray’s remarks upon Goldsmith ; 
but he claimed further audience, that he might say something 
in reference to the question recently opened by Mr. Jerdan 
in his Autobiography respecting the recompenses given to our 
literary men. Long before he had ever hoped to meet with 
such audiences as the one before him now, he had been at 
issue with some of his literary brethren, upon a point which 
he thought they held from tradition rather than from ex~ 
perience—namely, that men of letters in our country are ill 
received and held in slight esteem. ‘It’ would be hardly 
grateful of him now, he said, to alter’ his’old opinion.’ What 
claim had any one of those of whom he ‘had’ been speaking, 
but genius? Yet, what a return of eratitude, fame, and ‘affee- 
tion, had it not brought to’ them all! ‘What’ punishment 
befel these who were unfortuiate among them, but that 
which follows reckless habits and careless lives ? For these 
faults a wit must suffer, like the dullest prodigal that ever 
ran in debt.. He’must pay thé tailor if he wears a cout, 
He must expect that the’ world Wil shun ‘the man‘ of ‘bad 
habits, and that ‘women ‘will’ avoid’ the’man ‘of *loose: life: 
With what’ diffictilties had ‘one’ of these’ men’! to. contend, 
save that eternal mechanical one of want of'means and’ capi« 
tal, of which thousands‘ of young’ mén; lawyérsy doctors; sol- 
diers, . sailors, inventors, ‘mantfacturers,! ‘and shopkeepers, 
have also to complain? ‘If ‘these’ suffer, who is/the author, 
that he should be exempt?’ ' Mr. Thackeray's! remarks ‘on 
this matter were right manly and honourable/ ‘The world, 
he said, might hete and there ‘pass over a deserving” indi+’ 
vidual in any ‘profession, but it treats you as you’ merit “in 
the main; if you serve it, it is not wnthankful;’ if ‘you 
please it, it is pleased ; if you are respectable, it respects you, 





and returns your cheerfulness with its good humour. It deals 
not ‘unjustly with your weaknesses. “It recognises most 
kindly your merits. ° It gives you'a fair place, and fair play. 
A’king might refuse Goldsmith a pension, as a publisher 
might put!his masterpiece itt his desk for two years; it was 
very bad taste, but it'was not ill-will“ Nobleand illustrious 
names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison’ (said ‘the lécturer in 
conelusion), dear and honoured memories ‘of Goldsmith and 
Fielding, ‘kind friends, teachefs,\‘and benefactors! who shall 
say that’ our coutitry, which continues to bring you such an 
unceasing ‘tribute of ‘applause, admiration, ‘love, svmpathy, 
doés ‘not do honour *to the’ literary’ valling ‘in the honour 
which it bestows upon’ you?” 9 fe! our.oenor y 


t 





Foreign. 
(From the New York Musical Times.) 


New Yor«.—Madame Sontag continues to draw crowded 
audiences. » We have heard her once or twice, since our 
last issue, at'a greater distance from the stage than before ; 
and we have quite come to the conclusion that the accom- 
plished songstress must sing louder, if she expects to main- 
tain her hold upon the audience. Her more delicate embel- 
lishments: are not heard by a large proportion of the audi- 
tory who sit in the remoter part of the hall: the movement 
of her head is’ seen, and the highest andthe lowest tones 
of her swift arpeggio and other ‘passages’ are caught, but 
the intermediate tones are positively inaudible: people bend 
forward, and turn their heads sideward and listen eagerly, 
but lose the sound. Now the patience of any audience 
will become weary, at last, of this, and the attendance 
will fall off, after the first curiosity is satisfied. Another 
stricture (after all the sincere praise of last week), which we 
are moved to make, is the lack of interest in the programmes. 
Will not Madame Sontag soon give us something new, or 
something; at least, which is not so hackneyed as the ever be- 
sung and be-laboured, conventional arias of the Italian operas ? 
The public can now bear (we rejoice to say) an habitual piece 
or two of truly classic quality; while the appreciating but 
influential minority, who care quite as much, and more, about 
what music is sung, as: how it is sung, cannot bear a con- 
tinuous repetition of an old and uninteresting repertoire. It 
was truly refreshing, the other evening, to hear the sound and 
healthy, and inspiring strain of—‘ With verdure clad,” after 
the common-places (exquisitely rendered as they were) which 
had _ preceded, 

Alboni has had great success in Philadelphia, and shortly 
gives her last concert in New; York. We feel an old enthu- 
siasm revive as we allude again 'toAlboni. Her voice is—as 
we once, -wrote-—pure, downright music ;..and, for its sweet 
musi¢’s} sake; we most highly prize and magnify it. 





choy jo) eeaMatte. 

) Prinerss’s, Tipatrei++Mr, Westland : Marston’s play of 
Anne Biake; produced-on Thursday night, is in one respect, 
a repetition of the experiment which the same author made in 
his Patrician’s Daughter—namely, the experiment whether it 
is possible ‘to-excite interest: by a »play which, while written 
in blank verse’ and adorned with poetical ‘imagery, takes its 
characters and its subject from the men of the present day. 
With the French a verse comedy of actual life is an ordinary 
thing enough, but then the rhymed Alexandrines, rendered 
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classical by Moliére and his contemporaries, naturally chime 
in with comic and satirical themes, while our blank measure 
has always preserved a sort of stateliness which it is impos- 
sible to render familiar. Hence the Patrician'’s Daughter was 
a bold experiment, and equally bold was the play. of last 
night, in which a modern family of the English bourgeoisie 
class is poetically. treated. £4 

The heroine, Anne Blake, who gives the title to the piece, 

is related to Sir Joshua Toppington, a retired trader. settled 
down in North Wales, and lives with. his, wife, Lady ;Top- 
pington, as a sort of humble companion... Being the result of 
a mésalliance in the family: she is treated with;insolence, and 
her only consolation is in the love. of, an jartist; named Tho- 
rold, to whom she is betrothed. But Llaniston, a friend of 
Thorold’s, has been smitten by-her charms, and as he is the 
mortgagee of Sir Joshua’s estate, with awful powers of fore- 
closing, the baronet is exceedingly anxious that he should be 
the happy man. Lady Toppington, therefore, takes upon 
herself the task of setting Anne against Thorold, and finds a 
portrait of an unknown lady, which she has seen Thorold 
carry about with him, very convenient for her purpose. Anne 
believes that Thorold is only bound to her by a tie of honour, 
in which love has no share, and that his affections are really 
bestowed on another. For this reason she listens to the 
addresses of Llaniston, whom at last she resolves to accept. 
As Llaniston is possessed of great wealth, the character of 
Anne now appears eminently worldly and covetous, but Tho- 
rold determines to save her from what he conceives to be a 
moral degradation. He is not a mere artist, but he is Colonel 
Thorold, who has done good service in India, who has been 
the friend of Anne’s despised father, and who has, mores 
over, been appointed her guardian. All these facts are unex- 
pectedly revealed to her, and Thorold, by depicting to her 
the strong mutual attachment of her father and mother during 
a life of the greatest hardship, opens her eyes to the guilt of 
giving away her hand without her heart, while at the same 
time his production of the portrait which has awakened her 
suspicions, as the portrait of her mother, convinces her that 
his affections have never been shaken. In her :pride she has 
vowed that she will never become his wife while-in a state of 
dependence, but a further revelation by Thorold shows, her 
that a mine which ruined her father is now -productive, and, a 
source to her of independent wealth, and she can now bestow 
her hand upon her guardian without doing violence to any of 
her feelings. 

We imagine the author has intended to workout a psycho- 
logical problem in the character of Anne, to show the dangers 
which may arise from too great an ehcouragenient of womanly 
pride, or something of that kind. © But Anne‘is ‘not enough 
of a reality to afford a moral lesson. > She wllows ‘herself. to’ 
be swayed too easily by the insinuations-of the designing 
Lady Toppington, and she junips to the® resolution of quar- 
relling with her lover with a rapidity which argues but little 
for the depth of her love. Still greater was the author’s mis- 
take in giving a piece so imperfectly developed and so defi- 
cient in incident the form and dimensions: of ‘five’ actsv: ‘The 
motives and events have all a certain smallness; about. them 
which ill accord with a large treatment;;and, ‘while. we admit 
the carefulness and elegance of much of: the writing,, we 
cannot help feeling that the subject would. have = been anuch 
better dealt with in two, or af. most three) acts, written (in: 
ordinary prose. be a. fas 

The success of the piece, which is unequivocal, is'tobé’ 
attributed less to its intrinsic: merit than to the admirable 


manner in’ which: the two principal parts are, played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles-Kean. The first three acts, in which the 
difference between Anne and Thorold is progressively set 
forth, took no firm hold of the general sympathies ; but the 
fourth act, in which Thorold related, to'Anne. the history of 
her parents, and Anne:received his lessoning with gradually 
diminishing stubbornness, till atdast.she, admitted its truth 
with an explosion of conviction, drew forth a storm of admi- 
ration from the audience’ Mr. €, Kean’s delivery of the 
narrative, firm andimpressive, and the expression of Mrs..C. 
Kean’s countenance ‘as shé: allowed herself'to be convinced, 
gave an earnest truthfulness >to this-situation which wedo 
not often find on the modern stage;.., We dwell on this scene 
becauseit was. the most effective in the -play, but we would 
not have it understood that the merits of Mr, and Mrs. Kean 
were confined to the one point!’ Their acting was even, im- 
pressive, and well considered throughout, and the task of 
giving somuch weight as they did to a piece so flimsy was 
by no means an easy one. Mrs. Winstanley’s impersonation 
of the worldly Lady Toppington likewise deserves commen- 
dation as a quiet, judicious) performance, but) what could 
induce Mr. Addison, who is generally a sensible actor, to 
make such an outrageous looking and outrageously con- 
ducted person of Sir Joshua? Llaniston (admirably played by 
Mr. Walter Lacy), Mrs. Lloyd, a benevolent housekeeper, and 
a drearily comic butler; are not tu be considered characters at 
all. | 

The decorations are in the usual magnificent style of this 
establishment, and, although the action takes place in every- 
day life, no pains have been spared to make the hall, the 
library, arid the drawing-room a series of perfect tableaux. 
Whether a play produced be old or new, whether it relate to 
ancient or to’modern times, the zeal-of Mr. C. Kean in the 
scenic department never allows itself to slacken. 

A burst of spontaneous applause followed the termination 
of the piece. Mr. and Mrs. Kean came before the curtain, 
the lady having received a special ovation at the commence- 
ment on account of her “ first appearance this season ;” and 
finally the author was summoned to bow from his box. 


SapiEr’s Weris.—The question so long in agitation, as 
to the possibility of‘restoring to the stage the original text of 
Shakspeare,-has nowhere. been, more zealously tried than at 
Sadler’s Wells, and the public interest in the experiment has 
been attested, by the crowded audiences and profound atten- 
tion, which, each. play on its revival, whatever the ultimate 
result, has called forth. Monday evening witnessed, for the 
first time here, the performance of Henry the Fifth, . The 
play does not appear hitherto. to have, attained any lasting 
popularity on the stage, It; was, we believe, revived for 
Edmund Kean, and wasigiven. with extraordinary splendour 
and’ completeness at.Covent, Garden, some. years ago, by Mr. 
Macready,-but,in-neither ease, does the public, seem, to have 


‘responded with much, enthusiasm to the. call ; and although 


the theatre was .as crowded as it alwaysis on these occasions, 


‘we haye'some doubts.as to. the success, of the, experiment. 


King, Henry, if not the; finest,.is certainly, the most popular 


of all \Shakspeare’s-heroical characters, . ‘‘ Harry the Fifth, 


the ‘Tennis-boy.of,France,’’ is not only the greatest of heroes, 
but the very,*Prince of good fellows,” and melts his crown 
into ‘the, common.mass with an instincet;,that appeals at, once 
tothe very, heart of humanity, when he exclaims to his 
sqldiers before the battle of Agincourt— 
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> “ We would not die in company with that man 
Who fears his fellowship to die with us. 
* * * * * 
x % % # # 
“ We few, we happy few; we band of brothers, 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition.” 


Not the meanest soldier whom he addresses, but knows that 
this is no idle hyperbole, or vain parade of words, to excite 
the temporary ardour of his followers, but that Henry’s 
thoughts will, to the last breath he/draws, be as true to his 
words, as a hermit to his holy vow. If the real Harry was 
like Shakspeare’s portrait, he might have won the battle of 
Agincourt, though the odds had been fifty to one against 
him.* The play, however, in spite of the heroical Henry, 
and its other recommendations, hangs fire in the representa- 
tion. Some indispensable excisions have been made by Mr. 
Phelps. The long introductory speeches touching the King’s 
claim to the crown of France, have been reduced, as also the 
lengthy dialogue in prose in the fourth act; still the play 
occupies nearly three hours and-a-halfin the performance. In 
the early scenes, Mr. Phelps had but few opportunities for 
displaying the vehemence and energy in which he excels. 
His denunciation of the three rebel Lords was given with 
dignified repose. Itis Henry’s bursts of military ardour and 
glowing fellowship with his soldiers, that have given the 
character so deep a hold on the national heart—these portions 
of the play abound in popular passages, which were given 
with the impassioned force peculiar to the actor. His appear- 
ance at the head of his soldiers, before the walls of Harfleur, 
amidst the roar of the battle, was exceedingly picturesque, 
and the filing of the army into the town, after the surrender, 
was the best point in the pictorial part of the performance, 
In his scene with Katherine, Mr. Phelps was somewhat tvo 
blunt. Henry, with all his soldierly abruptness, must still 
be the high and chivalrous gentleman, or the poet’s magnifi- 
cent ideal will be marred. The description of Falstaff’s 
death, in this play, is a singular instance of Shakspeare’s 
power of mingling pathos with coarse humour. The speeches 
of the chorus are delivered from a pedestal, elevated in an 
antique framework. At the end of each recitation, a small 
silk curtain drops before the speaker, and the frame opening, 
displays the first scene of the act. The expedient is novel 
and ingenious, and was much applauded. 

Otympic.—On Wednesday evening, a new Drama entitled 
Sarah Blangi was produced here for the first time, and a young 
lady, Miss Fanny Wallack, made her début at this theatre in 
it. Both the dramaand the actors were perfectly successful, 
The plot of the drama is as follows,—Sarah Blangi (Miss 
F. Wallack), has been adopted by Colonel Dumont (Mr. W. 
Farren), but instead of feeling grateful for thiskindness, Sarah 
Blangi nourishes feelings of the most’ deadly hatred against 
the Colonel, by whose orders her father has been shot in the 
West Indies. To be revenged, she directs all her energies to 
effect the unhappiness of the Colonel’s daughter Alice (Miss 
Gordon), and with this end in view, causes her to break off 
an intended match with Victor Duplessis (Mr. Hoskins) 
and marry a roué of the name of Julien de Cerney (Mr. W. 
Farren, Jun.) Contrary to her expectations, Cerney turns out 
a good and affeetionate husband. Determined not to be 
thwarted, she now endeavours to inspire Cerney with jealousy 
by telling him that his wife loves Victor Duplessis (Mr. 


* The odds were more than fifty to one against him.—Printer’s Devin, 


Hoskins). Here again she is baffled, as Victor-himself comes 
forward and effectually removes, the. slightest doubt prejudi. 
cial to Alice from Cerney’s mind. ,. Seeing that she is unable 
to injure Alice in her husband’s estimation, Sarah Blangi de- 
termines. to use means, of, another; kind, and has recourse 
to the aid of a Doctor Robert, (Mr. W. Shalders), who pro- 
mises her a slow poison wherewith to kill. her victim. This 
Doctor. Robert ,has already, served her by despatching a 
brother of Colonel Dumont ,in the West Indies by. similar 
means, But there happens to be a certain Mons, Henri Vauv- 
ris (Mr. Compton), who, seems to be a sort of good genius. 
of Colonel Dumont and his family. He is a physiognomist, 
for one thing, and as the Doctor’s physiognomy is one which 
is far from producing a pleasant impression, on his mind, he 
entertains very strong suspicions about the rectitude of his 
conduct. In consequence of this, he watches all his actions 
very narrowly, and in order to arrive at the true state of 
affairs, uses very forcible arguments ; among others a loaded 
pistol placed in disagreeable proximity to the Doctor’s head 
to prevail on the Doctor to make a full disclosure. Yielding 
to these pressing inquiries on the part of Mons. Henri Vauvris, 
the Doctor makes a clean breast of it, and substitutes a 
harmless sleeping drink for the deadly potion he would other- 
wise have given. Sarah Blangi is of course unaware of this, 
and supposing Alice, who has taken the draught, to be 
poisoned, tells the Colonel what she has done and is horri- 
fied at learning that the Colonel himself, and not the person 
shot by his orders, is her father. She also learns that, al- 
though a murderess in intention she is not one in fact, the 
Colonel’s brother having been saved, and being no other than 
Mons. Henri Vauvris. Such is an outline of the plot. The 
piece belongs to the romantic school, which, thank Heaven, 
bids fair to supersede, ere long, the dull monotonous pro- 
ductions to which we have so long submitted. It is palpi- 
tating with interest, and, thanks to the skilful manner in 
which it is constructed, holds the audience in a state of 
breathless suspense throughout. It was admirably supported. 
The fair débutante especially is entitled to our praise for 
the vigour and energy she threw into the principal part. 
This lady will most assuredly prove worthy of the name she 
bears—a name which is held in respect by all admirers of the 
English stage—and become a great acquisition to the theatre. 
The applause at the fall of the curtain was most unanimous 
and vociferous, and the author, Mr. Morris Barnett, bowed his 
acknowledgments from his private box. , 
Surrey.—This theatre has commenced its dramatic season 
with the usual prospect of a successful campaign, Among 
the new engagements are Mr. A. Young, and Miss Lebatt of 
Sadler’s Wells notoriety, and Miss Wynn and Mrs. Robert- 
son—provincial importations. The comedy of Money, which 
has been played during the week, has tested the quality of 
these engagements. The piece has been placed on the stage 
with great care. Mr. Creswick is unquestionably among the 
best of the current representatives of the hero. He is easy, 
natural, and as forcible and impulsive in the comic as in the 
serious side of the character. . Mr. A. Young is the best Sir 
John Vesey we remember to have seen. The same might be 
said of Mr, Shepherd’s Sir Frederick Blount, if he would rid 
it of some of its elaboration of detail. The part of Graves 
by Mr. Widdicombe, although too broad and grotesque for 
fashionable life, ‘‘ hath a savour” which was highly relished 
by the audience. Miss Wynn gave a quiet and graceful 
reading of Clara. She has an excellent voice, and seems to 
be capable of impassioned expression; but we must see, ere 
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we say, more of this lady. Mrs. Robertson was a very lively 
and efficient representative of the vivacious and good-natured 
| Franklin, The house’ was full:' °°" ° 
Marionettes Tukatre.—Who is Mr, W. 8. Woodin? 
What is; Mr, W. S. Woodin, who appeared at this bon- 
bonniére last Monday evening, with his Sketch Book and 
Carpet-bag? To answer the last of these interrogatories 
first, we will inform our readers that he is one of ‘the phetid- 
mena ‘of the’ day.'' Nobody ever heard ‘of him, nobody 
ever suspected the existence of such a being, when all ‘of a 
sudden he springs up, from somewhere or other, the pléasant- 
est, most gentlemanly, and. most accomplished artiste it is 
possible to imagine, exactly as the Magni Nata Tonantis, 
The mighty Thunderer’s Daughter, Minerva issued full-grown 
from ‘het respectable papa's brain. As'to the second ques- 
tion, whois Mr. W. 8. Woodin? we cannot'so certainly say, 
but we are of opinion that he is related to’ our old friend, 
Proteus, and that if he takes the trouble to consult the 
Heralds’ College, he may trace his genealogy up to that ce- 
lebrated individual. Mén’s sentiments change in a remark- 
able manner. Our fathers laughed at Gas and phoo-phoo-ed 
team, and we ourselves recollect distinctly having set down 
Proteus asa flam. We thought it was a very good joke, 
but on reading the lines, 


Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum : 

Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squammosusque draco, et fulva cervic@ lezna, 

Aut acrem flamme sonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapsus abibit, 


we were most forcibly struck with the conviction that Master 
Virgilius Naso was throwing the hatchet pretty far. But 
we recant. Weare sorry, after what we saw on Monday last, 
of ever having entertained any doubt at all prejudicial to 
Virgil’s veracity. Mr. W. S. Woodin has converted us. 
“Marry, how?” as the grave-digger says in Hamlet. 
Simply by effecting more wonders than Virgil ever dreamt 
of, even after the most indigestible of suppers. The ecclesi- 
astical gentleman who is continually putting advertisements 
into the papers, to the effect that he has an infallible cure for 
nervousness, may shut up shop at once and retire into private 
life, which he was no doubt made to grace, as soon as possible. 
He has found a dangerous rival in the new aspirant to public 
favour. As for Burton, it is very lucky for him that he 
lived when he did, for he certainly would not have composed 
his Anatomy of Melancholy ifhe had not been born before the 
present time. Lvery one who had seen the Shetch-book and 
Carpet-bag—and every one will see it—would have scouted 
the idea of melancholy. Burton would have been “done 
out” of his subject. Mr. W. S. Woodin’s entertainment 
consists of confidential communications which he makes to 
his audience concerning various persons he has met with at 
different periods and various scenes in connection with them. 
But not only does he excite roars of laughter by his descrip- 
tions, he introduces the individuals in their very habit as they 
lived, transforming himself with wonderful talent and astonish- 
ing celerity now into Martha Mivins, a servant-maid opt of 
place, now into Sir Benjamin Bungle, a gentleman who has 
always got a good story to tell, and who invariably forgets 


the point of it, now into Ben Binnacle or Mrs. Muddles, and } 


so on, ad infinitum, changing his look, voice and whole de- 
meanour in so astonishing a manner that we are certain half 
the audience gave him credit for “ humbugging” them, by 
the aid of some half-dozen associates. The dialogue of the 
entertainment is written in a most easy and flowing style, 








and is so crammed with puns--of the most atrocious descrip- 
tion, and those we know are always, the best-—that Doctor 
Johnson would have looked pretty sharply after his handker- 
ch ef and whatever change he might have had about him, were 
he ever to have come in contact with the lecturer. Mr. W. S. 
Woodin’s success does not admit of a doubt. We would 
strongly advise all our readers to go and see him; they are 
sure to come away well pleased. To gentlemen from the 
country especially, who wish to make the most of their time, 
the present entertainment must prove a valuable boon, as 
they may see all the other lions of the metropolis without 
any extra charge, Mr. Woodin kindly introducing them to- 
wards the close of his Sketch-book and Carpet-bag. Among 
these personages we may mention a justly celebrated lecturer, 
who delights a British public, not a hundred miles from the 
Egyptian Hall, and also a-whole host of favourite actors. 
If Mr. W. S. Woodin does not discover a most profitable 
gold country of his own at the end of the Lowther Arcade, 
we shall be much mistaken, that’s all. 


Sr. Jamas’s Dramatic Soctrty.—This Society, which 
has been established since 1845, and has taken a lead among 
the amateur dramatic societies of London—opened their 
campaign for the season at the Royal Soho Theatre—late 
Miss Kelly’s—on Wednesday evening. The entertainments 
consisted of The Heir at Law, and the farce of The Siamese 
Twins. Holeroft’s comedy, written upon the old English 
model of rural troubles and rural felicity—is admirably 
adapted for amateurs; and having more than once before 
been represented by this Society, the performance was so 
efficient and satisfactory as to render it difficult to believe 
that we were witnessing a corps of mere amateurs. Mr. A’ 
Beckett had ample justice done to his merry caricature, the 
Siamese Twins, in which Messrs. Munro and Alexander as 
thetwins, Caused uninterrupted laughter, by their drollery and 
quaintness. In the National Anthem, which was sung after 
the first piece, the amateurs were assisted by several pro- 
fessionals, and we must here remark that the orchestra forms 
a distinguishing feature in the arrangements of this Society ; 
the entre actes and intervals between the pieces being enlivened 
by popular musical selections, excellently played by a well 
organized and efficient orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Purday. In the course of the evening Mr. Mowbray, who 
played the rustic Zekiel Homespun, in the comedy, with 
great spirit and gusto, and who, as we mentioned in our 
last number, has become the lessee of this theatre, delivered an 
opening address, conceived in his usual happy and terse view, 
and was received with acclamation, especially in his inciden- 
tally alluding to his having become lessee and announcing 
the liberal policy which should guide him in his govern- 
ment. 





Original Correspondence. 
THe DUKE of WELLINGTON’s AUTOGRAPHS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical. World.) 
Str,—I see by the Times, that. persons are asking large sums for 
the autograph letters of out late lamented Hero. I possess one 
written, to myself by the great man only last year, and being of 
so late a date, it will doubtless be considered of great value by 
some persons. The letter is for sale to any of your readers. _ 
The subject of the letter is my sacred cantata, “ Hymn of Praise 
for all Nations,” composed in honor of the Great Exhibition; and 
which you have reviewed in your paper. Having obtained 
H.R.H. Prince Albert aa a subscriber to the work, I ventured, 
(knowing the late Duke to be very fond of music) to request that 
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his Grace would do me the honour'to allow his name to appear 


with that of the Prince, and others, as @ subscriber to my little 


work. { was very much disappointed that the great man refused 

my request, but he gave me a-very good reason for so doing. 

If you think the autographs of the late Duke of so much value 

as some persons, and that this letter will interest your readers, you 
are at liberty to insert the same in your valuable paper. 

I am, ‘Sir, ! ( 

Your most obedient ‘servant “2 

‘i. 'THoMAS ‘LEoybD’ FowLE: 

Barrymore Lodge, Hungerford. 

25th Oct.;:1852. 


Toe New ExGuish ORATORIO’ | 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) - 


Sir,—The two new English Oratorios which were brought outiat 
the Norwich Festival, have caused much interest amongst all lovers 
of the musical art, and I cannot help noticing the different manner 
each composer used in bringing his work before the public. Mr. 
Pierson, who appears to be a person of great excitability, used 
every means whicha mountebank might adopt, to pus off his Ora- 
torio, by placarding the walls of the Old City, and. by paragraphs 
in the Norfolk Chronicle, and also by,a,pamphlet, written as an ex- 
planation of the work. Mr, Pierson also obtained the interest of 
Myr. Buck, the organist of the cathedral, who drilled his boys and 
the choir in the music of Jerusalem ; and this gentleman, it is under- 
stood, used great exertions, to induce persons to go and hear Mr. 
Pierson’s Oratorio on the Thursday morning of the Festival... Mx, 
Pierson had a right to endeavour to make his work popular ;; but 
would a chef d’ wuvre require such means to make its merits. un- 
derstood, or would a true artist adopt such.a mode to force his 
work upon the public ? 

Dr. Bexfield, on the contrary, used no, advertisements, or any 
other puffing means to make his Oratorio known ; nor did he even 
ask the organist of the Cathedral to interest himself in its behalf; 
but Dr. Bexfield depended on the merits of his work, and on these 
alone, and like a true man of genius, determined to stand or fall 
by his Oratorio. This is what every honourable artist would do; 
his noble conduct must have made a much greater impression on 
the public than all the mountebank plans adopted by the friends 
of Mr. Pierson. The committee of management ought not, per- 
haps, to have had two new English’ Oratorios, but it is believed 
Dr. Bextield’s Israel Restored was decided on some time before 
Mr. Pierson’s Jerusalem was thought of; and had it not been for a 
few members of the committee, who were so greatly in favour.of 
this work, it certainly would not have been brought out at Norwich, 
The precentor of our cathedral, it is believed, strongly supported 
Mr. Pierson, but judging from the selections ‘of anthems and_ser- 
vices used at the cathedral on’a Sunday, we should think Mr. 
Symond’s knowledge of Ecclesiastical musi¢ very limited ; but the 
worthy precentor leaves these matters‘chiefly to the organist, ‘who 
is indefatigable in the training of his boys. 

But to return to Oratorios, we must say that every justice was 
done to them by the orchestra and chorus; and considering the 
length and difficulty of Mr. Pierson’s Jertisalem, we'think it re- 
flects great credit on all engaged ‘in its performance. To eiitér into 
the merits of the two compositions the spacé’of ‘one letter will not! 
allow, but perhaps at ‘a future: opportunity \I'unay givé’ you! air 
analysis of each. I think it ‘is*only tight tosay that Mr Buck; 
the organist of the! /cothedral,| showed -inugh pilitehess and hos- 
pitality to the representatives: of:.thesd.ondon 
musical profession duritig the Festival iweek. ' 

IL remain, Siry «9: :;v: % eid to nei 
Your obedient:servanty 3.) ¢ uss 
? ‘Musievs) ; 
Norwich, Oct. 25th, 1852. 


Dr. Westey’s ANTHEM. 
(Lo the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Sir,—“ Your Constant Reader,” is in error when he says the 


journals and: the: |) 


; October, -1850, isan ar 


letter signed “'A Sixteen Years’ Subscriber,” was written by Dr. 
Gauntlett. Jt was. not written by him, nor was he in’ any way cog- 
nizant of it. I haye had no communication with Dr. G., either 
directly or indirectly, for nine years, and/am ‘happy now to meet 
hini’as a coadjutor in the defence of honest criticism. °°’ 
If your “Constant Redder” ‘an ‘only it ‘upon all opinions 
honestly and candidly expressed, ont the inherits’ Or‘vather dé-merits of 
Dr. Wesley, 28a composer, in’the light of “ aitatks oft his friend,” 
although those opinions lave heen‘ courted by Dr. W.'s own conduct, 
which, to quote your Constant Reader, caniot be ‘‘ conducive to 
his: own’ prosperity and reputation,” — I advise him, for hiis own 
comfort, to parses e-thé learned, ‘bat very thin-gkinned Doctor, to 
eschew Festivals and keep’ himself secure itt the cloisters ‘of"Win- 
chester Cathedral, whee perhaps the’ dritics Would Hot troubled him, 


“| and where he may live and die unheard; and almbst wiiseen. |?" 


Why should reviewers ‘spate Hid any nidre thai othts ? “Who, 
can justly deny that the criticisins in‘ the’ Pines’ and “Musical 
World, as-also’ most’ of the other’ leaders ‘ofthe “press, on Mr. 
H. H. Pierson’s, and Dr. Bexfield’s new Oratorios were just ? 

In spite of Mr. H. H. Pierson, and his injudicious friends, every 
word was true, and though Mr. Pierson has been “ kicking against 
the pricks,” Dr.’ Bexfield ‘has been wise enough to keep silence, 
and will, I doubt not, profit by the criticism. 

By the bye, why does not Dr. Wesley write an Oratorio, and not 
stake his reputation on an old Anthem, written nearly twenty years 
ago? 


As no doubt your “Constant Reader.” thinks Dr. Wesley's 


letter in the Birmingham Grazétte is “ conducive to his prosperity 
and reputation,”’ TY earnestly hope ‘you will not let such false and 
unfounded statements as that letter conveys, remain wnpunished ; 
to deny them would”be too yeaa: mg ae dass 

T am, Sir; 


Yours’ obediently. 
“A Subscriber of Sixteeen Years’ Standing.” 


Dr. WESLEY'S ‘ANTHEM. 


(To the, Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In a recent number of the Musical. World Mr. W. Spark 
inquired whether “ A Subscriber” could tell us anything about the 
author of an article published: in your: Journal in 1836, in which 
the compositions of Dr. Wesley are spoken of. in most approving 
terms. 

To this inquiry an answer appears in-your last: week’s impres- 
sion; to which, in lieu of the previous signature, ‘‘:A Subscriber,” 
is appended the name of “ Henry, John Gauntlett.” 

To account forthe entire change in that gentleman’s estimation 
of the productions of Dr. Wesley, Dr. Gauntlett explains that he 
has been through “along course of study” at Beethoven; and 
adds, “surely this lapse of time (nearly twenty years) has had its 
effect upon Dr. Wesleyzalso.”. /Ehisamiay or may not be the case. 
We will however suppose that Dr. Wesley has been quite idle, 
and that Dr. Gauntlett has been as' busy at-Beethoven as he asserts. 
The proposition I have to make, is.this; that Dr. Gauntlett should 
forward to’ some competent authority hereafter to be agreed'upon, 
one of his latest compositions in ‘which the purification attendant 
on “neatly twenty years” study ‘at Beethoven” has heen brought 
to ‘Hear, for comparison, ‘With’ Somme youthful production. of, Dr. 
Wesley's; ‘and let the: Kctep ‘decide: the. question whether the 
bitter, attacks to which thé ‘latter gentleman IN heen subjected 
for A in Bi Years fave bet merited oF Hy Wood be 

“As Dr. Gauhtlett says’ he is ‘only’ teronte in this matter “as a 
cothposer,” He éah uelaty ica’ te be sigh) ke 

"inthe Weantime it may ‘not prove iinteresting to refer to some 
Pe Sanne a ee nad a ena 
taining what itiay.be the ‘fruits’of ‘his more matured judgment. in 
Et ede Wate. ee oe Me MRI ne 

Tn ‘thé. ndinbér of hee W ‘defunct “ Church ’ Musician” for 

etober, Te wider the head of “Stupid. Anthem 
Music,” said to be from the pen, of DE. Gabnt oth, in. whieh. the 
advice is given, “get rid of the ‘danciig moyement of Humphreys, 
Wise, Blow, “Purcell; &c.’ and then ‘the inquiry is made, “can 





we avoid perceiving the cradeness of Purcell’s mélody, the poverty 
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and thixmess of his instrumentation,..or the puerility and .imper- 
fection in his works ?””. a st ; ; 

In the Musical World-for. October the 2nd, 1852, A Subsersber 
writes “the works of our English Church, writers: give. evidence 
of profound and. original thenght ; even in the earliest..of them, 
however antiquated and rude they: may now, appear to us, and 
however unfit for models they. may, now...be, there:,are means, and 
effects which, were new in .their day, antl consequently. render: 
them, inasmuch. as they, aided.the, progress ofthe science, inte- 
resting to a musician,” . . bs aaah lorie fi 

Dr. Gauutlett’s deliberate impression, therefore appears to he,— 
after nearly twenty yews’ study at; Beethoven,—that the works of 
our Englis ‘Church writers axe ‘interesting to,.a musician ;’ are 
“ puerile and imperfect ;”" ‘“.giye evidence of profound aud original 
thought ;”’ and are “stupid!” 9. op 4, boven od aorta bri 

These conclusions appear, certainly, to lack,“ unity of concep- 
tion;” but then there js, no knowing. the; extent to. which, appa- 
rently opposed things may, sometimes be reconciled: by recourse 
to “ counterpoint in the, twelfth.” ' 

If Dr. Gauntlett should accept. the proposition L have made sat 
the commencement of this letter, I shall; hope, for. his. own sake, 
that as much may be said of his musical productions, as can be 
said of many of his literary, and .with, the .greatest sincerity ; 
namely, that although their author has-not. stood: very paren 
about a “ phrase.” or two, here ,and there, yet they are: by no 
means wanting in “design.” 

In the first of his two letters; “ Henry John” expresses a hope 
that Spohr “did not intend to..convey a sarcasm” in his. testi- 
monial to Dr. Wesley,” and “ to raise an impression that since com- 
posers in England in general know so little of harmony or melody, 

e was rather pleased to find there was.one who knew something 
of both.” Assuming Henry Jehn’s .interpretation to be correct, 
it amounts to this, that there'zs one in England who understands 
both harmony and melody, and that one is not Dr. Gauntlett. 

Now bearing in mind the very exalted position in the musical 
profession Dr. Gauntlett has invariably assigned to himself, it. is 
not perhaps to be wondered at that praise or distinction awarded 
to others should pean inexplicable to him. A “criticism, to be 
fair and just,” ought, so it would seem, to place Dr. Gauntlett first 
in the van; and as Dr. Spohr for one has not done this, ““ Henry 
John” writes, with more of self-complacericty than modesty, “ 
cannot understand Dr. Spohr’s-testimonial.” 

Permit me to suggest: in conclusion, that: Dr. Gauntlett would 
be much more becomingly engaged in working away at. Bee- 
thoven, than in dictating to. others what they should repudiate or 
what they should accept. ‘ 

: I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient, 

VERITAS. 


(Du. Wastes’s Aneunis: : 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,— Owing to the pressure of my.engagements, 1.was unable last 
week to reply to your Leeds correspondent.’ fe Lee al 
r. Spark is somewhat discursive in his style. Such, desultory i»- 
formation—* Dr. Wesley's freshest and mostagreeable compositions, 
were produced at Berstord — “The organ, at Hereford’ Cathe- 
dral_was rebuilt by Bishop ;” “ Adaptations, resemble, transla~) 
tions,” &c., “&c,,—could:” fave. been well, spared, ;.. Mr,” park 
endeavours also to prop up his panegyric with; the, opinions, of 
other gentlemen. I rely at once that J cannot accept either the, 
observation of “ An able . 2.0 
méntation, ‘or the fact ‘of Mr,,Henry Smart haying, some time. 
since, written a critique upon the hee op refutation, of any. 
one objection advanced in ‘my fornicr letter. ‘ith, re to the, 
Musical World of 1836, “it fly ,enoygh, happens’ that the 
chorus “ instanced as.a specimen of the tive ee % is not. the, 
one mentioned by me, asa model of the. other sublime. Mr. Spark 
should be a little more peutings before appearing in, print. ; 
Having then, Sir, place aside the information so_obligingly 
given of Dr. Wesley's age, of Hereford Cathedral, .&c., &c., 


Organist”. with Referens to the. instru- 


cleared. away, the long and clumsy ‘quotation upon the sublime, 
and-haying shown, that Mr, Spark.committed a great blunder in 
mistaking the chorus, ‘ For in the Wilderness,” for the fugue fol- 
lowing, “‘ And-the ransom’d of the Lord,” the task) of answering 
Mr, Spark is avery, simple, one. 

My opponent explains ‘ the dry, conventional course invariably 
adopted by both ancient and modern ecclesiastical composers ”. to 
be, the employment of a figured bass-for:the organ accompani- 
ment. ‘This is.a.very; lame,defence.;,,Mr. Spark did not confine 
himself, to one country,,.on |within any period ; he accused every 
Church writer, “both ancient and modern,” af ‘ invariably adopt- 
ing a dry conventional course ;” and nowI ask what :this dry 
conventional course is, he refers_me to the figured basses and 
“twiddling organ passages” of the Old English Masters. Why, 
Sir, admitting all that Mr. Spark insinuates; oreven much more, 
T am still very. far from perceiving .that. dry conyentional course 
invariably adopted, 

I might with equal justice assert that those two giants in the art, 
Seb. Bach and Handel, “ invariably adopted a dry conventional 
course” because they were unacquainted with, and consequently 
did not write for, a modern orchestra. Besides, the criticism in the 
Times which I attempted to prove, was not so “ untenable ” as Mr. 
Spark ‘stated, and in reference to the work as a motet with 
orchestral accompaniments, I cannot compliment Mr. Spark on 
his great logical powers. My antagonist next tells me that all 
the movements, ‘xcepting the first, are new in form. I reply, 
exeepting the semi-chorus mentioned in my last letter, there is 
not evenan ordinary amount of ingenuity, much less “ the utmost 
originality of form,” in any portion of the work. \ It would have 
béen perhaps as well, had Mr. Spark pointed out the particular 
novelties of construction. 

Assertions are convenient weapons in a controversy. 

Mr. Spark requests me to name any ‘Church Anthem having a 
recitative for chorus. This is a piece of sophistry. Every one of 
your musical readers must know that Bach and Handel employed 
the choral recit. 


Your correspondent proceeds to state that by transition of pitch, 
I mean “enharmonic change,” (I mean no such thing), and, to 
prove the term, transition of pitch “absurd,” gives a definition 
of the word, pitch. Now, listen for one: moment, Sir. “ Pitch,” 
Mr. Spark says, “is the relative acuteness or gravity of any key 
(not tone) to concert or standing pitch.” So then, pitch is the re- 
lative acuteness or gravity of a key to itself. I need not pursue the 
absurdities to which this preposterous definition, or the equally 
ridiculous illustration, conducts. Mr. Spark might have borrowed 
a better explanation from an ordinary English dictionary. Baill 
defines pitch—‘ stature or height.” Walker says—“ state wit 
regard to highness or lowness,” and as applied to music with re- 
gard to acuteness or gravity. Pitch, is, therefore, that peculiar 
quality of tone resulting from the degree of rapidity in the iso- 


| chronous vibrations ; and is to sound what place is to bodies. 


I think Mr, Spark will: not, upon examination, find the term so 
absurd.as he imagined. So much for my adversary’s philosophical 
‘acuteness! Mr. Spark states that Bach and Spohr have used the 
progression which I pronounce to be harsh, If your readers have 
any doubts,upon.the point let them compare the three authors. 
To speak of “ what..Dr.. Wesley might have done with his two 
fine and finely contrasted, subjects,” is, ridiculous. ‘The subjects 
‘are bad, are not contrasted, as. I proved: in my former letter, and 
‘do uot admit of ingenious treatment. d; 

-I beg torefer Mr. Spark ‘tothe Fugue in Mozart’s Requiem as 
an/example of iwhat‘may be done) in less than eighty-nine bars. 
By your last number I perceive that 'Dr/ Wesley has expended a 

ortion of his wrath against 'the'London press in a provincial paper. 
f am a little surprised ‘at ithisy for, if at be true that Dr. Wesley 
performed ‘the extempore Fugue, which he played at a former 
‘Birmingham festival, afterwards at Lee Church, he has received 
more than justice from the metropolitan journals. 

I remain, Sir, 
\Yours-obediently, 
A SusscripeEr. 
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Mr. GEORGE TEDDER AT PLYMOUTH. 
(To the Editor of the Musiedl World.) 


Srtr,—Allow me to call your attention to a‘few errors in the 
account of the recent concert at Plymouth, which appeared in_the 
Musical World of last week under the head of “ Music at ie 
mouth.” 1 may observe, en passant, that your “ own Correspon 
ent” has drawn largely for his version of the concert from the 
Plymouth Herald—but whether he is the “ Correspondent” of that 
paper also, it is not for me to determine. 

As I wish to be brief on the subject, and to spare your valuable 
space, I.will merely allude to three or four of that gentleman’s 
lyrical mistakes. 

Firstly —Your correspondent says, “ Mr. George Tedder's air, 
‘Tl mio tesoro,’ was but mediocre. » ‘There is a want of volubility (?) 
in his style.” Now,as I happen to have been present on the occa- 
sion, I must unreservedly assure you that the beautiful air in 
question was greatly applauded by a very numerous audience, 
whose opinion seemed entirely, to contrast with that of your cor- 
respondent. : 

Further, your correspondent observes, that “ Mr: Teddet’s range 
is rather limited.” If so, how could he have executed an aria 
which every musical tyro knows demands a wider rangé of voice 
than many of the operatic tenor songs, written for a high modem 
tenor. ‘To my knowledge, Mr. Tedder can sing from € in the 
chest* to B flat; and this [ believe is generally pretty well known 
in the profession, amongst whom I can only conclude your Ply- 
mouth correspondent does not rank. 

Again—your correspondent remarks in his account of the 
sécond part of the concert, that “ Mr.’George Tedder followed 
with an Italian Romanza, by Donizetti * Angiol d’ Amore,’ 
which, perhaps, [may as well inform the correspondent, is from 
the popular opera of La Favorita, of which, I presume, he is igno- 
rant, Moreover he says, “ But we were not particularly struck 
with it.” Whetier your cortespondent‘alludes to’ the air or to 
Mr. Tedder’s execution of it, I cannot determine ; but I do think, 
that, injustice to a vocalist whose reputation is made to a great 
extent, your correspondent ought to express himself clearly either 
one way or the other. 

Finally, your correspondent alludes somewhat strangely to the 
substitution of Mr. Tedder of the “Death of Nelson,” for another 
song, inasmuch as he implies what he. is scarcely justified in 
doing. He says, ‘‘ Mr. G. Tedder substituted, without apology, the 
‘Death of Nelson,’” which seems to be an endeavour to throw an 
onus on Mr, Tedder which he does not deserve, beeause no apology 
was required, as the audience were thoroughly satisfied; in which 
satisfaction your correspondent has partaken, since he declares 
that in this song Mr. Tedder “ appeared to greater advantage,” 
and that “he seemed to be more at home ”.in it. 

So much, Sir, for the correct version of the concert, as given 
by your “ own correspondent ” at Plymouth. 

Permit me to add, that as I was present at the concert, I can 
answer for the truth as to the yery favourable reception given 
to Mr. Tedder, andT ean bring forward numerous friends to prove 
the correctness of my assertion. But it seems to me, that there is a 
certain influence reigning at Plymouth, that is ready. to. pluck 
from Mr. Tedder the laurels he has justly earned. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Yours obliged, 
AN, OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


Plymouth, October 20, 1852. 


a does our correspondent mean by 
—Eb. 


C in the chest? 





Provtuctal. 

Bricuton.—OrcuestraL Concerrs,—The concert on Thurs: 
day evening week commenced with Weber’s overture to Oberon. 
it would be useless to speak here of the merits and wonderful 
beauties of a composition like that, so thoroughly known through- 
out the world; but we may state that the pertormance of it was 
perfect, as was that of the operatic fantasia, on themes from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, which followed. A duet was also 


| their different style and character. 





very sweetly executed by Messrs Maycock and Larkinclatidnet 
and bassoon. The allegretto movement from Beethoven's great 
symphony in F was so delicately ‘ahd beautifully performed as’ to 
draw forth a rapturous encoré—a rare’ thing for con¢erted music. 
A solo on the cornet-d-piston, by Mr.\'T’. Harper, ‘consisting of 
variations on the theme, “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
was perfectly executed and: warmly applauded. | An overture from 
the Prison d'Edinbourg, by Carata; was one of those pleasing com- 
positions that remind one of Cimarosa, in which harmony Waits on 
numberless melodies, following each other with ease and elegance, 
and in which mere noise is never intruded, © It was very perfectly 
and delightfully executed. | The gem of the eveiiitig; howéver, was 
Spohr’s very learned “perhaps'too learned'td be genérally popular 
—and' extremely difficult grand Nonetto. “The 'thémes' ate at titnes 
dispersed among ail the nine different’ instruments, atid ‘the ‘Har- 
monies are 80 delicate that they require the‘ nitest’ touch and ear 
to blend them in’ tune effectively.’ It! was performed in such “a 
style as might be expected under the leadership’ of such a master 
of his art as Mr. Cooper. The séeotid’ part ‘ofthe concert wis 
opened with Moztitt’s overture td Zauberflote, conducted by Mr. 
Mellon, and, with the sane number of instrtimerits, it was never 
better performed. Several other dainty pieces followed’; and ‘a 
solo on the flute by Mrs Pratten was excellently performed and 
loudly applauded. Thefirst part of the coneert last (Friday) night 
consisted entirely of selections from Mendelssohn's works, includ- 
ing the only viclin concerto he ever composed, which was splén- 
didly performed by Mr. H: C. Cooper. The concert concluded 
with, that wonderful work, “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
which, places Mendelssohn, as an instrumental composer, on an 
equality. with thegreatest that ever lived, and struck the audience 
with amazement. The room was filled to suffocation up to the 
platform. ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’” was repeated on Monday, 
+Brighton: Herald. 


PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Music AT MANCHESTER.(from our own. Correspondent).— Our 
short notice of the Glee and Madrigal Union here last week arrived 
too late no doubt for insertiou, perhaps you can make room for it 
this week. On Monday last, in spite of a wet, unpleasant.evening, 
the third of the People’s Concerts, or,'as they are here popularly 
called, Monday Night Concerts, was as crowded as before ; there 
was no falling off at all, the thaeepenny, gods were as numerous as 
ever, and we are glad to say, far. better behaved. They only en- 
cored two songs, one in each part. The only difference I noticed 
was in thé reserved seats, which were well filled, but not, to re- 
quire additional forms, or full to overflowing, as on the opening 
night. The concert, was altogether a good one. The chorus de- 
serve especial praise, having a good deal to do, and without excep- 
tion all was well done. The following list will show how various 
and arduous was the task allotted them for the night :—Bishop’s 
male voice chorus, ‘ Hark, each Spartan hound,”—-Festa’s Madri- 
gal, “Down in a flowery vale ””—Hunting chorus (by, desire), 
“Now morning advancing,” Mendelssohn — ‘Glee (full choir), 
“Where the bee sucks,’ Dr. Arne—‘ The Tramp Chorus,” 
Bishoy}—Chorts' from ‘Sonnambula, “ Here ‘we'll rest,” Bellini — 
Glee (full choir), “O hills, O valés of pleasure,” ’Mendelssolin— 
Chorus glee (full choir), “Say not go, friar,” Perey—and as a 
finale, “ Away, away, the moriiis freshly breaking,” from Masa- 
niello, Auber; ‘in alf nine pieces. Tt reflects great credit oh’'#he 
managémeént, especial credit td the ott conductor, Mr. Banks, 
and no less credit to''the select but effective choir of thirty-two 
voices, that'these should’ all have’ been given with dué regard to 
In listening to Mendelssohn's 
hunting chorus, which I then heard for the first time, T ¢ould not 
help regretting that the ‘evideritly dramatic bent of his genius 
should not have had.time'to- expand ‘and er é itself in opera, 
cut off as he was in‘his prime, jtigt ashe 5 3 Gobet to. complete 
his first mature essay ‘in’ that ample field: Alas! poor Mendels- 
sohn ! whom have we left to fill the place he left vacant? The 
chorus in question is admirably descriptive ‘of ite subject, “the 
chase,” and is by no means easy to sing, yet it went very smoothly 
and correctly. ‘Mendelssohn’s Glee in the second part, ed 
“ The departure,” totally opposite to the other in’ its character, 
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with iM plaintive strain, had no less justice dong to it; but we 
shall fill our space, with talking about ne chorus, which would be_ 
a poor compliment to aa prin singers; Mrs. Sunderland, and 
Messrs. Perring and Delavanti, who also. acquitted themselves 
most satisfactorily. The first piece calling for remark, was a four- 
voice glee of Stevens's, the well known “From Oberon in fairy 
land,” which deserves notice for the nice manner ih which it was 
given by Mrs, Sunderland and Messrs, Travis, Perring, and Craig. 
The passsge, rawr 3 
: “ And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies,” 


was exquisitely done.. Mrs, Sunderland's most successful, display, | 


was in “ Eve’s lamentation,” an, air-with recitative by King; it was 
most, rapturously and deservedly encored. , Mr, Perring gave the 
scena from Sonnambula,,.' All is lost now,” with good expression 
and sweetness, but meng in power and passion,’ Mr, Delavanti 
was encored: in Russell’s Irish ballad, ,‘‘ Widow Malone,” and sub- 
stituted ‘Simon the Cellarer,” which last we liked best of the two. 
The “ All’ idea,” to English words, from J2 eri, was given too 
with good effect. by Messrs, Perring and Delavanti, and the con- 
cert. concluded—thanks to the moderation in. encores—at the 
reasonable hour of ten minutes past ten o'clock. x 





Miiscelianeous. 


HACKNEY LITERARY AND Screntiric INstrTuTron.—A vocal 
and Instrumental Concert was given here on Wednesday evening, 





the 27th instant, when the following artists appeared :—Mrs. Alex- 


ander Newton, the Misses Brougham, Miss Ward. Messrs. Welling, 
R, Ward, Kreutzer, and Lawler. Mrs. A. Newton was encored, 


but did not. repeat, “Let the bright Seraphim.’ The trumpet 


obligato was well played by Mr. R. Ward. Similar honour was 
paid to her two other songs, the Irish melody, “ Robin Adair,” 
and a new song, “Something to love me;” fr Lawler ditto, in 
“Lo the Factotum ;” the Misses Brougham in “Our merry Swiss 
Home; and Herr Kreutzer, in his violin solos, gayve.immense sa- 
tisfaction. The same may ‘be said of Miss "Blea Ward, on the 
pianoforte (a fine one of Broadwood’s), The room was crowded, 
though the night was rainy/and tempestuous ; but the bill: of fare 
drew a good and fashionable attendance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svnscrinur—We have hot meastired Herr Hausmann, and 
Signor Bottesini, ergo, cannot inform correspondent of their exact 
statures. Both artists are decidedly tall—six-footers and upwards 
—and, both mich of’ a size, especially Herr Hausmann. ° This 
much we can ayow, that Signor Bottesini’s instrument is the 
tallest. Perhaps, as correspondent is so eager to.ascertain the 





‘inches of the two gentlemen, Signor Bottesini aud Hérr Hausmann 


might enclose their respective heights to us, which we shall pablish 
incontinent. | Meanwhile, we shall back Herr Hausmann—at 
2 to I. 

A-s-a. O-r-y.—We do not mistake the Fragments for Rho- 
domontade, nor do we call them unmeaning, but we do not unders 
stand them in the least. If the fair poetess would afford us the 
smallest clue to their meaning, we should be happy to insert them. 
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Contarytne a List or ati tHe New Musicat Pustications ror tHe Monti, as ALso or Forticomre PuBircAtrons. 





HE value of a Periodical of this kind to the Provincial Musie Sellers must be apparent, inasmuch as it will be to them what 
the  Publisher’s Circular” is to the Bookselling trade; and when it is considered that the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Musi¢ Publishers form a large and important body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing 
a medium through which to print their lists of monthly new works: for the convenience and information of the trade generally. 
Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in the above Periodical, a poriion of its pages will be devoted to Analyses of 

the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit. 
The Projectors having made the above announcement at the suggestion of several Music Publishers both in London and the 
Country, they will be happy to, receive any further communications on the subject from parties te whom the publication may be’ 


of interest. 


Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to Mr. M, §. Myxrs, 22, Tavistock Srraent, Covent GARDEN. 





IMPORTANT TO MILITARY BANDS, 


MONSIEUR HALARI, the oldest established manufacturer of 

Hrass Musical Instruments in Paris, has the honour to inform the Officers 
and Bandmasters.of the British Army that his Dep6t in London is -at the house of 
Messrs. |Haite & Leach, 13, Cliffor’-street. Bond street, where. he respectinily 
solicits an inspection of his yarious inventions. 


EVA, 


TANLEY'S opular BALLAD from UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
and THE SLAVE MOCHER,—Now, Ready, the Second Edition of these 
favourite Songs, beautifully illustrated by Brandard. ‘Price 2s. each, Also, No, 3, 
Eyangelines No, 4, Liberty; and No. 5, Duet, Emméline and Cassy, each 2s, 
forming a series of pinsrationt of the most intercsting scenes in this popular novel. 
All camposed by GEORGE LINLEY, 

NB. The five songs with the [lastrations on plate paper, bound in’ an elegant 


wr. ro ele. ice 7s. 
appex, complete, pri Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


The Shower of Diamonds (Valse) «| Ricardo Linter eee bs $s; 0d. 
Magurka - ,,, wy ob oes oe WV. Walivee... = ‘as 8s, 0d. 
Valse Capricieuse ose ove oe Lindsay Sloper pep ase 3s, Od, 
A Summer Evening’s Dream |... doe Henry Smart ... oep 3s. Gd. 
Les Amants ae - - ws J. Cibsone ‘<0 ose oe 23. Od, 
Amaranth ... ak oat ove PgR oe a a ie ee 4 
Popular Melodies, Nos. 1to24 —... + Rimbault etl s iere each Is. Od. 











London : Cramer, Beale, and Co, May be had.of all Musicsellers, 





HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


*S OINTMENT 

OLLOWAY es 
A MOST miracutous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr, William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age of 18, 
my wife (who is now 61) caught 2 violent cold, which -ettied in her legs, and, ever 
since that Aime they have becn more or legs sore, and greatly inflanied, Her agonies 
were dis‘racting, and for months together she was veprived entirely of rest ‘and 
sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but with ut effect; her 
health suff-red severely, atid the state of her leys was terrible. I had oft-n read 
our Advertisements, aud advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; and, as a 
ast resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she cons+nted to do so. 
She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 

legs are painless, without seam or scar, atid her sleep sound and undistur 
Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43 years) and 
contrast them with hor present enjoyment of health, you would indeed fee! delighted 
in having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings of a f llow creature. 

(Signed) WicttamM Garr. 


The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases : 
Bad Legs Coeo Bay Contracted).and ‘Lumbago Seurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Borns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Sealds Ule-rs 
Bite’ of Mosche- Corus (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sorg-throats Yaws 


Flies : { ings ; +d se ses 

Sold by the “Proprietor, 244, Strand, (wear Teimplé Bar,) London ; and by all 
respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World. in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. 1jd., 2s, Dd.,4s. 6d. 11s., 228., and 33s. each, There is a very 
considera ple saving in talsing the larger sizes. 

N.B, Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 
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M, JULLIEN’S 


POuRTEENTE and LAST ANNUAL SERIES of CON- 
ERTS viously to his departure for America. 

CERT) PC ONTHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his Annual Series of Concerts will 

commence on MONDAY, NOV. 8th, for one month only, being his Farewell Enter- 

tertainments in London previous to his departure for America.‘ 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 0 
RESIDENT, Rev. B. S. F. Finch ; Vice-Presidents, Rev. O. H. 


Owen, Rev. R. Sale; Honorary Secretary, Rev. W. S. Austin ; Conductor, 
Mr. Surman (founder of the eneae- Hall Oratorios); Leader, Mr. H. Blagrove ; 
Organist, :Mr. T. Jolley. ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER the 15th, first night of 
the season, will be performed, the DEAD MARCH in SAUL, a SELECTION from 
Handel’s Funeral Anthem, HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN, as a tribute of 
respect to the memory of the. Duke of Wellington; and the MESSIAH. To com- 
mence at Seven o’clock. Single Tickets: Area, 3s.; Reserved Gallery or Area, 58.; 
Central Reserved, 10s. 64. The Subscription to the Society is One or Two Guineas 
per annum, Two Tickets for each Performance, with presentation copies of Music 
by the Conductor. Only office of the Society, 9, Exeter Hall, where Subscriptions 
are received daily from ‘Ten till Eight o’clock. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH 


ILL be performed at MIDDLESEX CHAPEL, opposite 
Nichol-square, Hackney-road, for the benefit of the Trust Fund, on THURS- 

DAY EVENING NEXT, the ith NOVEMBER. The Oratorio will be preceded by 
the DEAD MARCH in SAUL, asa tribute to the memory of the late Duke of 
Wellington. Principal yocalists— Miss Stabbach, Miss Lascelles, Mr. George Tedder, 
and Mr. Lawler. Leader, Herr Kreutzer; Conductor, Herr A ; Organist, 
Mr. Haskins; Superintendent of the Chorus, Mr, Coventry. ‘Tickets, 1s. and 2s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 4s. ; to be had of all Musicsel!ers, and of Mr. James Stephens, 15, 
Spital-square, Norton Folgate, and of Mr. Carter, Musicseller, 16, Haekney-road 
crescent. Full Band and Choral rehearsal on Tuesday, the 2nd November, at Eight 


MISS” STABBACH 


EGS to announce to’ her pupils and friends that she has 
returned to town for the season, and is residing at 11, Edgeware Road, Hyde 
Park. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 


LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVIS NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 

‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many useful observations on the best method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
harmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tutor of the 
kind published.”—Review. 

(PRAVIS' AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 18s., or in six books, price 3s. each. 
RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 
full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s, each, and may be had 
in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unpre- 
cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled publishers to put 
orth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are therefore 
espectfully caut'oned against ordering any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist,”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-strect. 

The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced it to be ** One of the besi 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 

HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 

“A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft, 

THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 
Rag a Gran, Senge eoraian « marked, in ou books, price 4s. each, or 

may ad in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., arranged and compose 

by EDWARD TRAVIS. mrs ey ‘ : oo 

“This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 

London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 

Keller's New Pianoforte School... ove oo 
Farmer’s New Violin School __,,, 
Continuation of ditto ove 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor ooo ove oe eee 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 
for Piano : ooo vos ove price, in sets, 3s. 
Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis. 
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CAMPBELL, RANSFORD, & C0,’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS, 


The Siave Mother’s Lament .., one 2 
Up, Guards! and at’em sat Joseph F. Duggan, 
Love laughs at Locksmiths . ” 

Li the Bride so pale? ” 

Ye Warriors of Englan o00 Charles W. Glover, 
Our Soldiers and our Sailors.,, ose ” 

(Beautifully illustrated by J, Brandard). 

The Warrior sleeps... oe oe George Linley, 
Swifter far than Summer's flight _,., » eco ios 
Bonnie Dundee, arranged for tho Pianoforte by W. Henry Palmer, 


The Standard Bearer ” a 
I] Segreto per esser felice ,, ” 


” 
by Li, Beyer, 


L’amo l’amo 9 

Mozart’s Don Gioyanni, books 1, 2 and 8 
Spohr’s Faust é 
Donizetii’s La Figlia del Regimento ” 

The New Crystal Palace Polka ple J.T. Trekelly . se nas 2s. 6d. 
The New Crystal Palace Waltz, Galop and Quadrille, by Carl Héscht, each 33. @d. 

(Beautifully illustrated). he oe 
53, New Bonp-stREeET. 


LADY OWEN’S DELIGHT, 


N?: 7 of the RECOLLECTIONS of WALES, arranged for 

the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s. This favourite air is so inge- 
niously worked by Mr. Kichatds, that it forms one of the most elegant drawing-room 
pieces to be met with, 

Also, by the same distingu'shed composer, Nos. 1 to 6 of the Recollections of 
Wales, 3s. each, 

Also, by the same, The Vision and Angel’s Sung, 2s. each; The Homeward 
March, as.; and the Sturm March Galop, 3s, 


SOCIAL MUSIC, NEW VOCAL MUSIC, VIZ.— 
HAT are the Wild Waves Saying?—The Murmuring Sea— 
Why do you Watch?—Tell me where do Fairies dwell—A Voice from the 
Waves— The Stream and the Willow—Over the Waves we Float—and twenty others 
by the same. Each 2s. 6d.—All composed by STEPHEN GLOVER, so fascinating, 
and with so much-intrinsic beauty and originality attached to each, that they will 
largely tend to gratify and refine all who are listeners to them, by their intense 
feeling, combined with the smoothness and elegance so requisite for the drawing- 
room, and the lightness and vivacity so desirable for public singing. Price 2s. 6d. 


each 


” 





each. 

COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY, 16 pages quarto, on the Ist of every 
month, 5d.; stamped, 6d, Z 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 





GREAT EXHIBITION COUNCIL and PRIZE MEDAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS RTE, 
Patentees, »RUDALL, ROSE, AND BART Instruments 
Music Sellers Publishers, 
100, NEW BOND STREET, 


BEG to announce that they have removed from 38, Southampton- 
street, Strand, to their present more extensive premises, where they intend to 
include in their business every branch connected with Music. - 

They trust that the reputation they have long enjoyed as Manufacturers, which 
has been confirmed by_the awards of the Great Exhibition, will form a guarantee 
to the public that their Instruments, of every kind, will be of the first quality, 
as well those imported and selected from other makers, as those manufactared by 
themselves. 

FLUTES, OBOES, CLARINETS, and BASSOONS. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte are enabled to sta‘e respecting this department, that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibition have borne testimony to the excellence of their 
Instruments, by awarding them the only Prize Medal for Flutes in England. They 
are also sole Patentees and Manufacturers of Boehm’s New Flute, made with Para- 
bola ard Cylinder ‘Tube, for which and for the application of his new principles in 
the construction of the Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, the Council Medal was awarded. 
They are now prepared to supply every variety of these Instruments, viz., those 
constructed upon the new principles with new systems of fingering; those constructed 
upon the new principles, but adapted to the old system of fingering; and those 
made altogether on the old system. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte, in addition to instruments of their own manufacture, 
supply also Oboes, by ‘Triebert of Paris; Clarinets, by Buffet of Paris; the Prize 
Medal Bassoon by Ward, and Bassoons by Savary of Paris. They also construct 
these instruments upon the old system as well as upon the new principles cf Boehm. 

CORNET-A-PISTONS, SAX-HORNS, TRUMPETS, TROMBONES, &e. 

Rudall, Rose, and Carte beg to invite the Professors and Amateurs of the Cornet-a- 
Pistons to an inspection of their New Cornet, No. 10 in their List, which they submit 
to their notice as unsurpassed either as to elegance of form and high finish of work- 
manship, or as to beauty of tone and perfection of intonation. Their stock compre- 
hends also genuine instruments from the manufactories of the celebrated makers 
in Paris, Antoine Courtois, Besson, Gautrot, as well as the most approved of their 
models. Also Kohler’s Patent Lever Cornet and the other new Cornets which 
obtained Prize Medals at the Great Exhibition. 

The prices and full particulars respecting Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, Bassoons 
Cornets, Sax Horns, French Horns, Trumpets, Trombones, Drums, &c., are given 
n detailed Lists, which can be had on application. 


- 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by MicHart SAMUEL MyERS, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Stadley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers’ & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 
St. Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to’ be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksell: Saturday, |, 1852, 








